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THE PLACE OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
IN THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY 


JOACHIM WACH* 


I 


NTEREST in religious experiences other 
| than one’s own can be found in 

various cultures and religious com- 
munities." The Greeks, Romans, He- 
brews, Babylonians, Egyptians, Mos- 
lems, Zoroastrians, Hindus, Mongols, 
Confucians, and Buddhists were aware 
of and showed interest in religious atti- 
tudes and institutions differing from 
their own. In most cultures this interest 
remained pragmatic, while in some it 
developed into a systematic study of the 
religious concepts and practices of other 
peoples and groups, as among the Greeks 
the Romans, the Hindus, the Moslems, 
the Buddhists, and the Confucians. We 


* Dr. Wach, professor of the history of religions 
at the University of Chicago, holds the doctorate 
in theology from Heidelberg and in philosophy 
from Leipzig. He was professor of the history of 
religions at the latter place from 1924 to 1935 and 
at Brown University from 1935 to 1946. His recent 
writings include his Einfiihrung in die Religions- 
sosiologie (Tiibingen, 1931) and The Sociology of 
Religion (Chicago, 1944). Current articles are 
“Sociology of Religion” in the Philosophical Library 
(November, 1945); “The Role of Religion in the 
Social Philosophy of Alexis de Tocqueville” in the 
Journal of the History of Ideas (January, 1946); 
“Caspar Schwenckfeld, a Pupil and a Teacher in the 
School of Christ,” in the Journal of Religion (Jan- 
uary, 1946); and “Church, Denomination, Sect” 
(Johnson Memorial Lecture) (Seabury Western 
Seminary, 1947). 


‘Henri Pinard de la Boullaye, L’Etude comparée 
des religions (Paris: Beauchesne, 1922), Vol. I. 


find such interest arising on three differ- 
ent sociological levels: as the concern of 
rulers, faced with the task of integrating 
people of different religious persuasions 
into a politically unified realm; as the 
interest of the theologian in defending 
his faith against one or many competing 
cults and in buttressing the intellectual 
and moral presuppositions upon which 
his own faith rests; and, finally, as an 
interest among the rank and file of the 
people as a result of local contiguity. 
However, syncretistic practice and theo- 
logical concern are two different things, 
though the former may be conducive to 
a development of the latter. 

The history of the study of alien 
religious experience in Judaism, Islam, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Confucianism 
remains to be written. As far as the 
Western world is concerned, the task has 
been done.? We have learned of the de- 
velopment and growth of knowledge of 
other religions among the Greeks and 
Romans, in early and medieval Chris- 
tianity, and, finally, in modern times. 
However differently we may regard the 


2 E. Hardy, “Zur Geschichte der vergleichenden 
Religionsforschung.” Arch. fiir Rel. Wiss. IV (1901), 
45 ff.,97 f.; L. H. Jordan, Comparative Religion: Its 
Genesis and Growth (New York: Scribner’s, 1905); 
J. Wach, Religionswissenschaft: Prolegomena (Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs, 1924); E. O. James, Comparative 
Religion (London: Methuen, 1938). 
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result or effect of this increase in our 
knowledge of the varieties of religious 
experience upon our faith, the fact that 
our horizon has been constantly wid- 
ened cannot well be denied. The re- 
action of the Christian theologian— 
theological thought, not the layman’s 
reaction shall concern us here—has been 
defined differently in different periods 
and in different Christian communities 
(Orthodox, Roman, and various Protes- 
tant groups), and it has differed from 
individual to individual. 

Three main types of reaction can be 
distinguished: (1) unintentional or inten- 
tional disregard of the growing material 
in the field of non-Christian religions; (2) 
negative reaction, that is, wholesale 
denial of any value or importance to be 
attributed to these forms of expression of 
experience when contrasted to the Chris- 
tian; and (3) positive reaction which has 
taken different forms: (a) acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of a (some) grain 
of truth in or hidden under these ex- 
pressions, coupled with the insistence 
upon the superiority of the Christian 
claim; (0) the conclusion that the several 
expressions of religious experience are 
equally valid and that hence the Chris- 
tian should be regarded as one among 
many faiths, possibly the one especially 
adapted to the religious quest of those 
reared in its tradition or the environ- 
ment which produced it; (c) a skeptical 
attitude which draws from the study of 
religions the conclusion that the truth is 
not to be found in any of them. 

The first position, though still widely 
held today, will not interest us here, 
since no constructive contribution can be 
expected from the ostrich hiding its head 
in the sand. History shows that vital de- 
velopments are not arrested by those 
who attempt to ignore them. The second 
conclusion has had its defenders all 


through the ages of Christian history. It 
has been reached in abrupt and dogmatic 
fashion or again in and through subtle 
and protracted processes of reasoning 
and argumentation. According to this 
view, we cannot expect any major con- 
tribution to the formation of Christian 
thought from non-Christian sources be- 
cause, in the first place, such addition is 
not needed, owing to the fact that the 
fulness of truth is contained in original 
Christian experience and safeguarded by 
its theological tradition, and, second, be- 
cause there are no valid insights discover- 
able in the non-Christian religious ex- 
pressions. It may be conceded, however, 
that certain non-Christian faiths do con- 
tain some such insights, the validity of 
which is judged to be impaired by the 
form in which they appear or the con- 
text in which they are found. In a theol- 
ogy identified with these assumptions 
there is no place for the study of non- 
Christian religion other than as a cata- 
logue of errors and falsehoods. It is inter- 
esting to observe that, contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, this position (discontinuity) 
is more strongly maintained by Protes- 
tant theologians; Catholics may uphold 
it in practice, but the doctrine of the 
church, though not uniform on_ this 
point, provides for an emphasis upon 
continuity with its concept of natural 
theology. 

It cannot be denied that positive ap- 
preciation of non-Christian religious ex- 
pression has in the past frequently been 
achieved at the cost of a weakening of 
basic Christian convictions. The period 
of Enlightenment? is marked both by an 
increased interest in non-Christian be- 

3Ernst Troeltsch, “Die  Aufklaerung,” in Ge- 
sammelte Schriften (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1925), IV, 
338 ff.; H. Hoffmann, “Die Frage nach dem Wesen 
des Christentums in der Aufklaerungstheologie,” 
in re Ar weeny (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1921), pp- 
353 ff. 
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liefs and great progress in the study of 
these beliefs, rites, and lore and by a 
diminution of the substance of the Chris- 
tian faith. A causal relation between 
these two facts has frequently been 
pointed out and commented upon by 
those who felt that the gain was out- 
weighed by the loss which Christianity 
sustained and Christian theology suf- 
fered. That such a causal relation exists 
cannot be denied. Yet the trend of the 
new development could not so easily be 
arrested before it had run its full course. 

During the nineteenth century a tre- 
mendous expansion of the frontiers of 
our knowledge of foreign religions took 
place. Archeological, historical, philo- 
logical, and anthropological research, 
which had yielded such astonishing re- 
sults in the other fields, was applied by 
theologians and nontheologians to the 
Christian religion with the result that 
for many expressions, regarding which 
the contention of uniqueness has been 
asserted, doublets and parallels in other 
religions could be exhibited. A new 
discipline, to which the ungainly name 
“comparative religion’ was given, 
emerged.’ Moreover, voices were heard 
calling for a substitution of a science 
(history) of religion for Christian theol- 
ogy.° It was felt that, if one could not be 
a theologian with a good conscience, it 
might be better to cease being a theo- 
logian altogether.? The theory of isos- 
thenia (equal validity) of Christian and 
non-Christian religious values became a 


4 Pinard, op. cit., chaps. viii ff. 


5 Jordan, op. cit., pp. 7 ff., 26 ff., 62, cf. on the 
term “science of religion,” p. 25. 


SE. Troeltsch, “Die Dogmatik der religions- 
geschichtlichen Schule,” in Ges. Schr., II, 500 ff.; 
“Religionsgeschichtliche Schule” (art.), in RGG, 
Vol. IV (1898). 


7Cf. Franz Overbeck, Selbstbekenntnisse. 


common tenet of students of religion 
and of educated laymen alike. The prob- 
lem was recognized and stated perhaps 
most convincingly and comprehensively 
by Ernst Troeltsch.* While the number 
of skeptics increased, strengthened in 
their conviction with regard to religion 
by the growing impact of the philoso- 
phies of materialism, evolutionism, and 
pragmatism, an “‘enlightened”’ but non- 
committal attitude, which was under- 
stood as tolerance, tended to exclude all 
value judgments from the discussion of 
the problem of religious truth, if it did 
not eliminate the problem altogether. 
With the more conservative this tend- 
ency expressed itself in claiming superior- 
ity for Christianity, especially on moral 
grounds, and with a view to the fact that 
it appears better suited than the more 
“exotic” cults for our own culture to 
which it has so heavily contributed. 
Now it is significant that in our own 
day a twofold movement of thought 
similar to that which we discovered in 
the age of Enlightenment can be recog- 
nized, though it is of a different if not 
opposite character. This consists of a 
trend in theology and a corresponding 
development in the study of religion. 
Since the predominance of the historical 
quest in theology toward the end of the 
nineteenth century and at the beginning 
of the twentieth, a new interest in 
“systematic” or constructive thought 
has become apparent; and in the field of 
the history of religions a preoccupation 
with the amassing of data and indiscrimi- 
nate “comparing” has given way to the 
attempt to view these data structurally 
and functionally and to understand their 
religious meaning. This tendency I see in 
the ascendancy since the publication of 
Rudolf Otto’s important and influential 


8 E. Troeltsch, Ges. Sch., Vol. IV, chaps. 10, 12, 
14, 15, 20. 
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Idea of the Holy.? With this reorientation 
in both theology and the study of non- 
Christian religion, the situation seems to 
warrant a renewed examination of the 
place of the history of religions in the 
study of theology. 


II 


A part of the contemporary con- 
fusion as to the nature and function of 
the study of non-Christian religion is due 
to the failure of so many, scholars and 
laymen alike, to distinguish between 
statements of fact and value judgments. 
That Mohammed was the founder of 
Islam, with all that this simple assertion 
implies, is a fact which can be ascertained 
with reasonable certainty. How to react 
to his claim to be the “seal of the 
prophets” is not a question of fact- 
finding but of evaluation.’? It was an 
error of earlier times that no clear dis- 
tinction was made between these two 
functions in the study of religions. It was 
the mistake of the school of ‘“compara- 
tive religion” at the turn of the century 
to advocate the elimination of value 
judgments in favor of a completely “‘ob- 
jective” approach. The result was an 
unsatisfactory relativism incapable of 
contributing to the eternal quest for 
“truth,” this quest being actually the 
prime motive in all our desire for knowl- 
edge. 

We have learned now that the task of 
interpretation of all expressions of re- 
ligious’ experience is twofold: first, the 
discovery of the facts, a procedure exclu- 


9R. Otto, The Idea of the Holy, trans. J. W. 
Harvey (London: Oxford University Press, 1923). 


10 “Was Jesus the Christ of God? This is not a 
question raised by the history of religion, but a 
question of faith, and therefore, does not arise in 
our investigation which will proceed along religio- 
historical lines” (R. Otto, The Kingdom of God and 
the Son of Man [London: The Lutterworth Press, 
1938), p. 159; Cf. pp. 193-94, 333-34, 375-76. 


sively committed to the idea of objec- 
tivity, and, second, under the guidance 
of the motto, ‘““‘Tua Res Agitur,” the 
formulation and definition of our reac- 
tion to these facts, that is, the question 
of their evaluation. Hence the most im- 
portant methodological requirement is 
a clear distinction between these two 
tasks that will be ever articulate while we 
pursue the task of interpretation and 
convey our findings to others. Before we 
try to answer the important questions of 
where and how the task of evaluating 
shall be performed, we shall attempt fur- 
ther to describe the implications of the 
two tasks formulated above. 

Careful analysis of the procedure of 
fact-finding, as actually practiced in the 
natural and historical sciences, has re- 
vealed it to be a complex process. Con- 
sider the modus procedendi of the his- 
torian." We call heuristics the study of 
the material available (relics, sources, 
monuments). This material has to be 
examined with the utmost care and by 
use of the method of combination. Next 
the critical job has to be performed, that 
is, the attempt to correlate the material 
with the thoughts and intentions to 
which it gives witness. The question of 
the genuineness of the material has to be 
answered with reference to the possibili- 
ties and impossibilities as judged by our 
knowledge of human experience and the 
circumstances. Thus the material is made 
ready to yield its testimony. To ascer- 
tain it the fine art of interpretation is 
employed. By means of hypotheses the 
actual course of events is reconstructed 
and then checked by what we know of 
the laws of motivation and of causal ef- 
fect. Conditions, such as time, place, 


"Cf. E. Bernheim, Lehrbuch der historischen 
Methode (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1903); 
J. G. Droysen, Grundriss der Historik, ed. E. 
Rothacker (Halle: Niemeyer, 1925). 
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technological level, and prevailing moods 
and thoughts of the period and place are 
taken into consideration. The psycho- 
logical pattern of the actors in the his- 
torical drama is studied, generally ac- 
cording to known psychological rules. 
Further, the ethical horizon (Droysen) 
is investigated to determine the moral 
ideas and forces conditioning the actions 
of the individuals and groups in a given 
epoch. Thus the elementary tasks of 
analysis of sources and criticism culmi- 
nate in a pragmatic, technological, psy- 
chological, and ideational interpretation, 
and thus an integral understanding of the 
historic phenomenon is insured.” 

All these methodological considera- 
tions apply to the work of the historian 
of religion, who shares with the general 
historian and with the student of the his- 
tory of law, economics, politics, art, and 
philosophy a subject matter of historical 
character. His method, as far as this side 
of his task is concerned, does not differ 
from that of the historian of Christianity 
in the disciplines known as church his- 
tory and the history of Christian thought 
and experience, or from that of the student 
of Old and New Testament. The latter 
will have to proceed from the job of 
textual criticism to that of exegesis; he 
will find himself concerned with the task 
of relating individual phenomena to the 
system of concepts, practices, and in- 
stitutions which emerges from the con- 
centrated efforts of biblical studies and 
is known as Old and New Testament 
theology, respectively." 

The parallel to the work of the h.s- 


™J. Wach, Das Verstehen, Geschichte der her- 
meneutischen Theorie im 19. Jahrhundert (Tiibingen: 
Mohr [Siebeck], 1926 ff.), esp. Vol. IT. 


3 Cf. “The Symposium on Biblical Theology,” 
in Journal of Bible and Religion, Vol. XIV, Nos. 1 
and 3 (1946), and W. A. Irwin, “The Reviving 
Theology of the Old Testament,” Journal of Re- 
ligion, XXV (1945), 235 ff. 


torian of religion is obvious: he, too, can- 
not be satisfied with the isolated data 
gleaned from a thorough use of the 
sources but will have to attempt to ascer- 
tain their meaning and significance by in- 
terpreting them in the contexts indicated 
above. One example will suffice to illus- 
trate this parallelism. The historian of 
religion desiring to understand Moham- 
med’s eschatological teachings will ana- 
lyze the material available in the perti- 
nent passages of the Koran, taking into 
account the results of textual criticism 
with reference to the nature and sequence 
of the composition of the suras in ques- 
tion. He will then proceed to interpret 
the meaning of the emerging concepts 
and ideas within the context which the 
study of koranic and Islamic theology in 
general has provided, testing and prob- 
ing the validity of his assumptions by the 
results and vice versa. Now, recent dis- 
cussions of the nature of biblical theology 
have revealed a divergence in the con- 
cept of its purpose."* One school is in- 
clined to limit the task of Old and New 
Testament theology to the exposition of 
basic ideas as indicated above. Typical 
would be presentations such as Robin- 
son’s Ideas of the Old Testament or Eich- 
rodt’s Theologie des Alten Testaments." 
Others, however, feel that it is the task 
of biblical theology to concentrate upon 
the normative aspect. This brings into 
the picture a new element. The question 
immediately arises: ‘‘From whence are 
we to derive the norms which shall be 
rendered discernible in and through the 


4 Cf. R. C. Denton, “The Nature and Function 
of Old Testament Theology,” JBR, XIV, No. 1, 
19-20. 

8H. Wheeler Robinson, The Religious Ideas of 
the Old Testament (5th ed.; London: Duckworth, 
1934); W. Eichrodt, Theologie der Alten Testaments 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1933); Millar Burrows, An 
Outline of Biblical Theology (New York: Harper’s, 
1946). 
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study of the Bible?” Different answers 
have been given to this question. The 
documents themselves are, according to 
one view, supposed to contain these 
norms, Again two different views can be 
discerned among those who hold to this 
principle: (1) the documents are the 
exclusive source and (2) their testimony 
is to be supplemented by other additional 
sources, such as the tradition of the early 
and later community as codified in the 
body of doctrine or dogma or as existing 
in the consciousness of its faithful mem- 
bers, that is, the collective or individual 
experience (“das fromme Selbstbewusst- 
sein’’®....‘‘der Kirche’? oder ‘des 
einzelnen Christen’”’). The first position is 
represented by Protestant theologians 
of the biblicist type, the second by Catho- 
lic theologians and Protestants of the 
classical and liberal schools. The intro- 
duction of the normative viewpoint into 
the task of interpretation is repudiated 
by those among the students of the Bible 
who desire to limit the task of the 
exegete to the exposition of the texts, 
while others feel that, in order to find the 
full meaning, recourse to the before- 
mentioned norms has to be made.” 
Whereas the former group is inclined to 
reg’ ~d this procedure as an intrusion of 
systematic theology (dogmatics) into the 


field of interpretation, the latter wel- 


16 Schleiermacher’s concept of the analysis of the 


pious self-consciousness (“das fromme Gemuet”) 
had a strong influence upon conservative theologians 


of the school of Erlangen, to wit, Frank and Ihmels 
(see below, n. 39). 

17 “Der Ort der Theologie ist die Kirche... .” 
(E. Brunner, Religionsphilosophie evangelischer 
Theologie {Miinchen: Oldenburg, 1927]), p. 6. 
See below, n. 104. 

18 As the four factors to be considered, Brunner 
(ibid., p. 23) enumerates scriptures, reason, sub- 
jective experience, and history which have to come 


into their own in a Christian doctrine of revelation. 
Cf. also H. Cunliffe-Jones, The Authority of the 


Biblical Revelation (London: Clark, 1945). 


comes it as conducive to the integration 
of the theological disciplines and their 
work. 

The historian of religion will have to 
leave the resolution of this controversy 
to the biblical scholars. As indicated 
above, he also is faced with the task of 
interpreting religious documents. Philo- 
logical or historical exegesis alone cannot 
suffice him. He strives to understand his 
material in the context of systematic 
concepts elaborated in and through the 
various methods of interpretation. How- 
ever, his interest is somewhat different 
from that of the student of the Bible. 
The Koran, the Tripitaka, or the Lun 
Yui are not normative writings for him, 
nor can he pretend to speak with the au- 
thority which membership in the reli- 
gious tradition and community provides. 
So it seems that the ways of the Christian 
theologian and the student of non- 
Christian religions definitely part. Can 
the work of the latter, if he does not 
share in the basic presuppositions of the 
theological quest, have any place in a 
program of theological studies? 


III 


The last twenty-five years have wit- 
nessed a widespread renewal of interest 
in systematic or constructive theology 
following the sovereign rule of the his- 
torical quest in Protestantism at the 
beginning of the century. After World 
War I it became apparent in Europe 
that the best minds among the younger 
theologians were no longer exclusively 
attracted by the appeal of historical 
studies. The crisis of historicism became 
apparent in theology, though this was by 
no means the only field affected by it. 
The rise of comparative studies and of 
the history of religions in general had 
occurred in times which found Protes- 
tant systematic theology in a retreat 
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and on the defensive—as was the case in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Now they faced the need to redefine 
their aim, their method, and their posi- 
tion within the context of theological 
studies with a view to the renascence of 
constructive theology. 

Theology wherever it occurs—the 
historian of religion is aware of its rise 
and development in different cultures 
and religions—has a double function: to 
defend its own position against other 
claims and to deepen and widen the 
understanding of the insights, experi- 
ences, and norms upon which it is itself 
based. These two tasks appear inex- 
tricably intertwined in the early stages 
of Christian theology and continue to be 
most closely allied in the patristic and 
scholastic ages. Hence the apologete, in 
formulating the arguments he would sub- 
mit, has been obliged to recognize the 
demand upon him of a minimum knowl- 
edge and a modicum of understanding 
of the expressions of other forms of re- 
ligious experience. As a consequence of 
the recognition of this demand by the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Middle Ages, 
a considerable amount of most valuable 
knowledge was accumulated. Inasmuch 
as this information concerning other 
faiths was acquired and organized with 
a pragmatic interest, that of buttressing 
and reaffirming one’s own religious con- 
victions and theological principles, cri- 
teria had to be developed for the evalua- 
tion and explanation of the variety of 
expressions of religious experience. Such 
concepts as “demonic interference,” 
“plagiarism,’”” and ‘‘condescendence’’ 
served the Fathers and the medieval 
theologians in formulating doctrines con- 
cerning the origin and nature, and hence 
subsequent evaluation, of other religions. 
This procedure implied the implicit and 
frequently explicit admission of ‘some 


positive values discernible in these 
foreign insights. 

The heritage of Greek philosophical 
thought, in itself an element alien to the 
gospel, though very early seized upon for 
its elucidation by the followers of Jesus 
Christ, fostered a qualified incorporation 
of the insights of non-Christian experi- 
ence into Christian theology. It was, 
more especially, the Stoic doctrine of the 
logos spermatikos, the scattered germ of 
truth, which played, since the Alex- 
andrian Fathers made use of it, an im- 
portant role in the arguments of Chris- 
tian theologians.'® This, as other bor- 
rowings from ancient or generally ‘‘pa- 
gan” sources, however, was staunchly 
opposed by a chain of Christian thinkers 
which stretches from Tertullian down 
through the ages, marking the endeavors 
of a group of theologians to disavow any 
attempt to find any value whatsoever 
outside the Christian tradition. The 
great teachers and scholars of the medie- 
val period, whose views were to be re- 
garded as authoritative by the post- 
Tridentine Catholic church, however, 
elaborated upon the basis of the before- 
mentioned ideas the concept of natural 
insights such as could be had and de- 
veloped by those yet outside the reach of 
the Christian message. This concept per- 
mitted them to regard the illumination 
which divine grace confers as the perfec- 
tion rather than the complete abroga- 
tion of natural insight.”¢ 

The theology of the Reformers, de- 
veloped under direct appeal to the scrip- 
tures and with a critical appraisal of the 
patristic tradition, did not concern itself 
extensively with the question of truth 


19 Pinard, of. ctt., chaps. if and iii. 
20Cf. Otto Karrer, The Religions of Mankind 
(New York: Sheed & Ward, 1936; 1945). Also 


M. Scheler, Vom Ewigen im Menschen (Leipzig: 


Neue Geist Verlag, 1923), I, 440 ff. 
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with a view to non-Christian religion. 
It implied, however, a sharp distinction 
which left little room for the develop- 
ment of concepts similar to that of the 
logos spermatikos. Classical orthodoxy, in 
reintroducing at least de facto an appeal 
to Protestant tradition (Lutheran and 
Calvinist) and the exigencies of the 
church, as auxiliary norms, in defining 
the basic Christian teachings, defined the 
doctrine of revelation in a manner which 
left no ground upon which to construct a 
“natural theology.’’! Essentially this 
position has been maintained by con- 
servative Lutheran and Calvinist theo- 
logians ever since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and it has lately become the refuge 
for certain modern Protestant thinkers 
who have become dissatisfied with the 
theology of liberalism.” 

Meanwhile the philosophical move- 
ment known as the Enlightenment, re- 
sulting from (1) a recoil of outstanding 
thinkers of different European nationali- 
ties from dogmatic controversies and (2) 
a growing acquaintance with and interest 
in different forms of religious expressions 
the world over, endeavored to develop 
just such a natural theology.?} The at- 
tempt, in itself praiseworthy, was abor- 
tive for two reasons. In the first place, 
the implicit trust in human reason which 


But cf. E. Troeltsch, Vernunft und Offen- 
barung bei Johann Gerhardt und Melanchthon 
(Géttingen: Vanderhoeck, 1912); O. Ritschl, Dog- 
mengeschichte des Protestantismus (Leipzig: Hin- 


richs, 1908). Cf. also n. 104. 


22 See the controversy between Karl Barth and 
Emil Brunner. Cf. also A. Koeberle, “Vernunft 
und Offenbarung,” Zeitschrift fiir Systematische 
Theologie, XV, No. 1 (1938), 28 ff. For the polemic 
against any natural theology and those who lean 
toward it see Karl Barth’s Gifford Lectures: Got- 
teserkenntniss und Gottesdienst nach reformationscher 
Lehre (Zollikon, 1938), First Lecture, esp. p. 43. 


23 Troeltsch, Ges. Schr., Vol. IV, chaps. 12, 14; 
N. Soederblom, Natiirliche Theologie und allgemeine 
Religionsgeschichte (Stockholm: Bonnier, 1913). 


characterized the thinkers of this move- 
ment prevented them from doing justice 
to the true nature of religious experience, 
and, more significantly, it rendered their 
attainment of an understanding of its 
(historical) forms of expression impos- 
sible. Kant’s judgment of religious ob- 
servances and institutions illustrates this 
point. Second, their insight into the 
nature of Christian experience was in- 
sufficient, partly because of the above- 
mentioned intellectualism and moralism. 
The alternative to the absolutism of 
Classical Protestantism thus appeared to 
be a latitudinarian indifference to the 
individual, peculiar, and characteristic 
trends not only of Christianity but of 
other religions as well. 

It has been rightly seen by Troeltsch 
that the development since the Enlight- 
enment in the Anglo-Saxon countries and 
in Germany has been along different 
lines.7* While the former preserved in 
their thinking the orientation which the 
“natural system” had evolved, the latter, 
under the impact of the Romantic move- 
ment, was swayed by what is known as 
historicism.*> Schleiermacher, deeply in- 
fluenced by Herder, is the first great ex- 
ponent of this trend in theology. The 
implications of this school tended to 
emphasize the studies of the origins of 
historical phenomena—everything had 
to be viewed under this aspect—and to 
reduce norms to expression explicable 
only in terms of historical conditions. 
The danger of historicism (i.e., historic 


24 E. Troeltsch, “The Ideas of Natural Law and 
Humanity,” in Otto Gierke, Natural Law and the 
Theory of Society, trans. E. Barker (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1934), pp. 201 ff. 

25E. Troeltsch, “Der Historismus und seine 
Probleme,” in Ges. Schr. Vol. III; E. Rothacker, 
Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften (Tiibingen: 
Mohr [Siebeck], 1920), chap. ii. 

26R. B. Brandt, The Philosophy of Schleiermacher 
(New York: Harper’s, 1941) 
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relativism), keenly sensed by the oppon- 
ents of the movement from the be- 


ginning, became actually manifest in the 
relativism at the turn of the nineteenth 


century. The metaphysics of the trans- 
cendental school of philosophical and 
theological idealism of the early nine- 


teenth century tried in vain to counter- 
act this danger (antagonism between the 


“Historische Schule” and Hegel).?” 
Following the collapse of the Hegelian 


system, in which a gigantic attempt was 
made to incorporate individuality and 
individual historical variety into a uni- 
fied comprehensive view of the develop- 
ment of the mind, the quest for the estab- 


lishment of norms seemed definitely 
frustrated in the face of historical and, 


in due course, psychological and socio- 
logical relativism. Inasmuch as the main 


contributions to Protestant theological 
thinking and writing during the nine- 
teenth century were made by the Ger- 
mans, the impact of this orientation was 
very great indeed. While historicism has 


turned out to be the peculiar danger of 
German scholarship, rationalism has 


been the great temptation of Anglo- 
Saxon thought. Here not history but 
philosophy*® (and its tributaries, e.g., 


27 Rothacker, op. cit., chap. ili; M. Mandelbaum, 
The Problem of Historical Knowledge (New York: 
Liveright, 1938). 

28 Toward the end of the nineteenth century, 
philosophy of religion rose to unchallenged promi- 
nence, a development not unconnected with the 
decline of Protestant systematic theology. In Ger- 
many and in England its norms were those of the 
idealistic systems of Caird, McTaggart, Pfleiderer, 
Siebeck, Eucken, Troeltsch, Wundt, Scholz, though 
with an emphasis upon an empirical method and an 
epistemology (cf. Troeltsch, “Das Wesen der 
Religion und der Religionswissenschaft,” in Ges. 
Schr. TI, 452 ff.; Wach, ‘“Religionsphilosophie,” 
RGG?, IV, 1914 ff.). In America, realism, pragmatism, 
and naturalism tended to dissolve philosophy of 
religion into metaphysics (cf. H. N. Wieman, Ameri- 
can Philosophies of Religion (Chicago: Willett, 
Clark, 1936]). Cf. also R. B. Perry, Philosophy of 
the Recent Past (New York: Scribner’s, 1926). 


psychology) tended to monopolize the in- 
quiry into the nature of religion and the 
forms of its expression. Philosophy of 
religion as a specific discipline emerged.?® 
Since it was concerned from its inception 
with the width and breadth of the re- 
ligious experience of man (Cherbury, 
Hume), it concentrated either upon the 
analysis of the nature of this experience 
philosophically, epistemologically, and 
psychologically, or upon the problems of 
religious values and of truth and their 
apprehension. Three typologically dif- 
ferent attitudes toward the religious 
quest can be observed: the critical, the 
idealistic, and the naturalistic. In all 
three cases reason precedes or supersedes 
revelation. ‘‘Philosophy of religion is an 
attempt to discover by rational interpre- 
tation of religion and its relation to other 
types of experience, the truth of religious 
beliefs and the values of religious atti- 
tudes and practices.’’3° How to define 
the relation of systematic theology and 
philosophy of religion is one of the most 
difficult questions confronting us today.** 
There is less friction between the history 
and the philosophy of religion. While 
the former investigates the individual, 
the specific, and the historical, the latter 
is interested in general and universal 
validity. 

The tremendous amount of material 
concerning non-Christian religions which 
we owe to the combined efforts of schol- 
ars of a variety of European nations, 


29 Troeltsch, “Der Deismus,” in Ges. Schr., IV, 
420 ff., and his article quoted in the previous note. 


3°. S. Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940), p. 22. As the 
dangers of philosophy of religion are listed: 
mere dogmatic restatement of tradition, and po- 
lemics against it without understanding what its 
contents really are (p. 438). 


31 Cf, the problem of the structure of reality, of 
values, of the moral imperative, of freedom and of 
evil. 
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archeologists, philologists, anthropolo- 
gists, historians of religion, and theo- 
logians during the nineteenth century, 
confronted the German, English, French, 
Dutch, Scandinavian, and American 
theologians who were acquainted with it 
with a difficult task, that is, to combine 
the understanding and appreciation of 
religious insights and values outside our 
own tradition, as we glean them in our 
study and interpretation of non-Chris- 
tian religions, with the endeavor to re- 
interpret to our own generation the 
Christian truths.3? This task, as such, 
is not new, but the difficulty is greatly 
aggravated by the quantitative and 
qualitative increase in knowledge. Three 
types of reaction can be noticed: (1) the 
yielding to historicism and relativism; 
(2) the reversion to “classical” stand- 
ards; (3) new attempts at constructive 
solution. Let us look at some of the 
latter. 
IV 


The first theological solution to the 
problem which we will briefly examine 
here is that presented by Nathan 
Soederblom in his two treatises on the 
Nature of Revelation (1903; 2d ed., 1930) 
and Natiirliche Theologie und Religions- 
geschichte (1913).*4 Soederblom traces 
the historical development of the con- 
cept of natural religion through four 


32H. Kraemer, The Christian Message in a Non- 
Christian World (Edinburgh: Edinburgh Press, 
1938), chap. iv, rightly distinguishes betweeen 
the problem of value (of religions) and that of 
truth (pp. 106-7). Though acknowledging the 
“salutary” influence of the work of “comparative 
religion” (fostering openness and honesty toward 
non-Christian faiths), Kraemer is inclined to empha- 
size “discontinuity.” 

33 Natiirliche Theologie, pp. 53-54. 

34N. Soederblom, The Nature of Revelation 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1903; 2d ed., 
1930); Natiirliche Theologie und Religionsgeschichte 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913). 


stages: a preparative stage, a stage of 
formulation, a stage of universal applica- 
tion, and a stage of rejection, the last 
dating from Schleiermacher. He discards 
rightly the idea of a universal religion to 
be abstracted from the positive faiths 
usually with ‘“‘reason”’ as a criterion. “No 
general theory,” according to him, “is 
able to comprehend without doing vio- 
lence to it the wealth of the extra-biblical 
history of religion.”’*5 No simple scheme 
of true-false or of unilinear development 
is sufficient. The variety of historical re- 
ligious expression has to be faced. All re- 
ligion, according to Soederblom, is posi- 
tive, that is, “‘a concrete whole of rites, 
customs and traditions,” not a ‘‘conclu- 
sion of reason.’’3¢ 

One of the most important achieve- 
ments of modern scholarship is the dis- 
covery of a ‘“‘new inner unity of all 
genuine religion.”37 Each positive re- 
ligion, inasmuch as it is real, stands un- 
der an unconditioned obligation (“un- 
bedingte Verpflichtung”’). The charac- 
ters of holiness and obligation (‘‘ Verbind- 
lichkeit”) are the surest criteria of 
genuine religion. It is well known that 
the Swedish scholar anticipates with this 
insight Rudolf Otto’s central concept of 
the experience of the holy.3* Within this 
unity of all religion also belongs, as 
Soederblom insists, the biblical. What- 
ever religious truth is to be found in the 
non-Christian world thus is to be re- 
garded as of divine origin.*° The subject 
matter of theology, he feels, ought not to 
be defined more narrowly than that of 


35 Ibid., p. 8. 

36 Tbid., pp. 58, 61; cf. in the same vein: Kraemer, 
op. cit., pp. 103 ff. 

37 Nature of Revelation, p. 203; Natiirliche Theo- 
logie, p. 77. 

38 Cf. “Holiness,” ERE, VI, 731 ff. 


39 Natiirliche Theologie, p. 63. 
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religion.4° Newman’s conclusion that 
natural religion is also revealed is ap- 
provingly quoted by Soederblom.* The- 
ology, therefore, is concerned with ‘‘the 
whole field of religion.’’ Now the concept 
of revelation, and revelation is defined as 
“knowledge of or insight into the essen- 
tial nature of reality,” is constitutive for 
theology, inasmuch as all organized 
knowledge (Wissenschaft) has thus pro- 
ceeded from the assumption of the reality 
of its object. “‘A revelation of God is 
present wherever a real religion is 
found.” This understanding, current 
among the earlier Christian theologians, 
was later abandoned, partly because of 
the exclusively theological point of view 
in the past century and partly because 
of a lack of acquaintance with the 
spiritual treasures of the ancient world.‘ 
It is high time, according to Soederblom, 
that the church, emulating the example 
of an Origen, acquaints itself with the 
thought of the general revelation of God. 
Inasmuch as this revelation is always 
given within a cultural context, the two 
viewpoints, the religious and the cul- 
tural, belong together. We should not 
think in terms of a parallelism in the 
sense of a unilineal development, because 
there is also disparity and unevenness.‘4 
God and man, nature and revelation, 
commingle from the crudest to the high- 
est forms of religion.*’ Christianity ap- 
pears from this perspective not as the end 
of the journey of religion aided by culture 

4° Tbid., p. 78. Already B. Duhm (Uber Ziel und 
Methode der theologischen Wissenschaft (Basel: 
Schwabe, 1889], pp. 27-28) had stated: “In der 
wissenschaftlichen Theologie miissen im Prinzip 
simtliche Religionen mit gleichen Recht auftreten, 
das allein schon wird der heillosen Identifizierung 
von Religion und Theologie entgegenwirken.” 

 Natirliche Theologie, pp. 63 ff. 

#2 Tbid., p. 67; Nature of Revelation, p. 6. 

43 Nature of Revelation, p. 8. 

44 [bid., p. 23. 45 [bid., p. 34. 


but as the full completion of a special 
revelation of God.‘ It is felt to have 
something of its own, and this particu- 
larism has proved the strongest religious 
power in all the world. It is its concept 
of God, his unity and personality, active 
and thus revealed in history, which, ac- 
cording to the Scandinavian theologian, 
makes this religion not only superior in 
degree but essentially different in qual- 
ity. Soederblom claims to arrive at this 
judgment not as a dogmatician but qua 
historian.47 

In the two types of revealed (or pro- 
phetic) religion and the religion of 
mysticism (infinity) Soederblom finds 
two basically different yet legitimate 
types of the communion of man with 
God.** Biblical religion is of the first 
type. Though the Swedish scholar agrees 
with Frank and Ihmels, two theo- 
logians of the school of Erlangen,‘? in de- 
fining the task of Christian theology, and 
more especially of dogmatics, as the sci- 
entific interpretation of the self-conscious- 
ness of the church (anticipating the 
results of full historical and psychological 
investigation), he stresses the necessity 
of “including the entire historical reality 
of religion on our earth.’”’®° Thus it will 
become manifest that the certainty of 
revelation which the church possesses is 
not reduced to that certainty which 
every other religion claims for its ob- 
ject.* For Christian theology the history 
of religion is, according to Soederblom, 
“a divine self-disclosure.’ While the 
student of religion leaves the question of 


46 Thid., p. 40. 

47 [bid., pp. 43-44. 

4 Tbid., pp. 45 ff., 78, 90. 

49 Festgabefiin Theodor Zahn (Leipzig: Deichert, 
1928). 

5° Nature of Revelation, pp. 98-99. 

St Tbid., p. 99. 52 Tbid., pp. 200, 204. 
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revelation open, ‘‘with the readiness of 
the scientific spirit to bow before the 
actual fact,’’s? biblical faith is animated 
by the conviction that one part of the 
history of religion constitutes revelation 
in a more real and a richer sense than in 
the history of religion in general. He sug- 
gests that perhaps there ought to be 
found revealers as remarkable as Christ. 
Yet he adds significantly, ‘but in fact 
there are none.’’s4 

This doctrine of a special revelation 
must, however, be tested in the light of 
that historical reality which is disclosed 
in general revelation. Confidently the 
Scandinavian historian answers “ Yes’ 
to the question: ‘Does revelation con- 
tinue?’’ss It continues in the three areas 
of nature, history, and moral life.s° This 
point is of great importance for the un- 
derstanding of the relation of the general 
and special study of religion. As in the 
study of history, language, and law, the 
Western scholar is justified in concen- 
trating on the history, language, and law 
of his own culture—of course, not exclu- 
sively, but the study of Christianity 
must receive the lion’s share of the ef- 
forts of the study of religion organized in 
the Christian universities and faculties.‘’ 
But a more important reason speaks, ac- 
cording to Soederblom, for this emphasis: 
the breadth and length and depth of the 
Christian experience. The remarks which 
the great historian of religion devotes to 
the proving of this point are highly de- 
serving of attention.** But we cannot 
dwell on them here. 

Nearly half a century has passed since 
the Swedish theologian started his work. 
The problem that confronted him has 
been taken up and somewhat differently 

53 [bid., pp. 200 ff. 55 Tbid., pp. 140 ff. 

54 Tbid., p. 130. 56 Tbid., pp. 143 ff. 

57 Natiirliche Theologie, pp. 80 ff. 

$8 Tbid., pp. 82 ff. 


resolved in our day by an American 
philosopher, W. E. Hocking. The two 
treatises which will concern us here are 
Living Religions and a World Faith 
(z940) and an article by the same title 
in the Asian Legacy and American Life 
(1942).5° Though not the work of a 
theologian, Hocking’s analysis, focusing 
clearly the dilemma of universality and 
particularity in religion, is of consider- 
able importance because it is undertaken 
with a wide knowledge of an insight into 
the nature and variety of non-Christian 
faiths and because it introduces a new 
normative element not present in the 
approach which we have just examined. 

While Nathan Soederblom’s work re- 
flects the immediate response to the new 
situation which a vastly extended study 
of the religions of the non-Christian 
world had created at the close of the last 
century, William Ernest Hocking’s 
thought represents a sophisticated di- 
gest of the problems arising from the 
actual contacts among the world faiths 
of our own day. Like Soederblom, 
Hocking stresses the dual nature of posi- 
tive religion. It reaches out for the 
eternal and it is bound by and to his- 
torical situations. As a result, we notice 
“fa conflict between the sober rationality 
of the universal and the element of the 
irrational which enters with the particu- 
lar.’* Without discussing the adequacy 
of this characterization of the universal, 
we identify ourselves with the philoso- 
pher’s insistence that simple abstraction 


59 W. E. Hocking, Living Religions and a World 
Faith (New York: Macmillan Co., 1940), and 
“Living Religions and a World Faith,” Asian 
Legacy and American Life, ed. H. E. Christy (New 
York: John Day, 1942), pp. 193 ff. 

6° Cf. C. W. Morris, Paths of Life: Preface to a 
World Religion (New York: Harper’s, 1942); 
F. W. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West 
(New York: Scribner’s, 1946). 


Living Religions, p. 54. 
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from the particular will not and cannot 
solve the dilemma. An abstraction has 
no life, “‘the price of existence is to be 
paid.’’*? The philosopher is aware of the 
error of those who look upon the local or 
particular in religion as just a historical 
accident (the mistake of most thinkers 
of the age of the Enlightenment) and 
rightly claims that it is of the nature of 
religion, defined by him as “‘a passion for 
righteousness,”®3 to contain, as_ the 
“farthest reach of universality of which 
the race is capable,’”®4 “‘release from all 
localism” and yet, because it has to be 
communicated, to be identified with the 
destiny of one particular group and hence 
to be “immersed in regional character 
and history.’ 

With a view to the particularization 
of the historical faiths, it becomes im- 
perative to look for criteria which would 
help us to organize in our thought the 
multiplicity of phenomena which the 
historians of religion have presented us. 
A unilinear development, as it has been 
constructed by leading thinkers and 
scholars of the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury under the influence of both the 
German transcendental and the French- 
English positivistic philosophy, can no 
longer be envisaged because of the 
trenchant criticism to which Rudolf Otto 
has subjected the theory of Wilhelm 
Wundt.” The typological approach®’ es- 
sayed already in the work of C. P. Tiele 
and brilliantly carried through, theo- 

6 Tbid., p. 57. 

63 Ibid., p. 26; Asian Legacy, p. 196. 

64 Living Religions, p. 35. 

65 Tbid., pp. 36 ff., 43. 

66R. Otto, The Idea of the Holy (cf. above, n. 9). 


67 Cf. J. Wach, “Der Begriff des Klassischen in 
der Religionswissenschaft,” in Quantulacumque: 
Studies Presented to K. Lake (London: Christopher’s, 
1937); also “Sociology of Religion” in Symposium on 
Twentieth Century Sociology, ed. S. Gurvitch (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1946). 


retically and practically, in the work of 
his countryman, Gerardus van der 
Leeuw, has won the day. 

Hocking, equally dissatisfied with rela- 
tivistic historicism and unilinear evolu- 
tionism, not only suggests a classifica- 
tion of religions on a typological basis 
but also isolates, with the use of this 
method, some important characteristics 
of Eastern religions (plural belonging, 
relative formlessness, variety of per- 
sonnel, place of thought and doctrine, 
immunity to proof, adaptability to 
change).”° It is not with the latter at- 
tempt, significant and worthy of con- 
sideration though it is, that we are here 
concerned but with the philosopher’s 
criticism of the typological principle 
which we found looming so large in 
Soederblom’s theological interpretation 
of the variety of religious experience: 
the concept of revelation as the criterion 
of truth. With the Scandinavian, Hock- 
ing distinguishes revealed and non- 
revealed religions, the former comprising, 
according to him, the “Semitic” religions 
of the book, and the latter the religions 
of eastern Asia, especially Hinduism and 
Buddhism.” He disagrees with the pro- 
pounders of the idea that—inasmuch as 
Judaism has been absorbed by Christian- 
ity, and Islam, being a “poorly edited 
adaption of the two other faiths to the 
desert environment,” hence a ‘“‘very im- 
peded” revelation or perhaps “‘no revela- 


68G. van der Leeuw, Religion in Essence and 
Manifestation, trans. J. E. Turner (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1938). 

69 F, L. Parrish, The Classification of Religions 
(Scottsdale: Herald Press, 1941), and E. Hirsch- 
mann, Phaenomenologie der Religion (Wiirzburg: 
Triltsch, 1940) (discussion of methodologies in the 
science of religion). 

7° Living Religions, Sec. II. It is interesting to 
compare this characterization with that of as ardent 
an admirer of Eastern thought as R. Guénon (cf. 
his Introduction to the Study of the Hindu Doctrines 
[London: Luzac, 1945]). 


™ Asian Legacy, pp. 203-4. 
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tion at all’”—only Christianity is left as 
“the one legitimate vessel of the world 
faith.”’”? The philosopher is right in pro- 
testing against such manipulation, but 
how is he going to escape radically rela- 
tivistic consequences? 

Hocking is thoroughly opposed to any 
concept of revelation which limits to a 
single source the channels through which 
truth becomes available, and he insists 
that revelation should not be thought of 
as opposed to insight or reason.73 He 
protests that the question of truth must 
be taken seriously. It will not do to say: 
“T believe because I decide to believe.” 
Such procedure would leave us with a 
“confusion of decisions without means of 
rational conversation.” Hocking, how- 
ever, does not side with rationalism. He 
holds that we know not alone by pure 
reason and by direct experience. Revela- 
tion in the general sense is understood 
by him as the ‘“‘empirical element in re- 
ligious knowledge which does not exclude 
but lies beyond thought” (“God becomes 
perceptible through the medium of ex- 
perience in time.’’);74 in the special sense 
it refers to the knowledge of the will of 
God, inasmuch as he acts and reveals 
himself in events. Hence it can be said 
that ‘‘to each individual self, his world of 
experience is a direct address of God to 
man.’ In addition to such general 
divine self-communication, some events 
will convey in a more particular sense a 
notion of the quality of God’s being. For 
each individual person, Hocking states, 
his revelation is Ais “ Burning Bush,” his 
response being Ais response to objective 
historical fact. But what is responded to 
cannot be the “arbitrary or unintel- 


7 Living Religions, pp. 63-64. 
73 [bid., pp. 163 ff. 

74 Tbid., p. 168. 

% [bid., p. 167. 


ligible” which rebuffs man’s apprehen- 
sion and demands “blind obedience.” 
That would mean to “revel in the abase- 
ment of the human,’ contrary, the 
philosopher feels, to the meaning of 
Jesus’ words and spirit.” 

Hocking discusses in detail the rival] 
claims of the religions of revelation—an 
important task, one of the most im- 
portant perhaps, for a comparative 
study. His interest is not, like that of 
Soederblom, centered upon the question 
of the truth of Christianity as such but, 


as indicated above, in an inquiry into the 


feasibility and the nature of a world 
faith. Here we find it more difficult to 
follow him. He feels that the need for a 
world religion is urgent and, further, that 
something like a world faith is actually 
emerging. In this diagnosis he is in ac- 
cord with scholars like Charles Morris 
and Filmer S. C. Northrop. Yet Hocking 
does not believe in achieving such a 
world religion simply by laissez faire. 
Of the three ways in which, according 
to Hocking, the goal of a world religion 
can be reached, the first—that of radical 
displacement of the existing non-Chris- 
tian religions (‘‘be done with the old al- 
legiance and take on the new one’’)— 
must be abandoned. Its presuppositions 
and methods are discredited. “‘ Discon- 
tinuity means isolation.”’ Yet, he be- 
lieves, opportunity must be provided for 
individual conversion in the form of a 
radical break. Those who feel strongly 
(“‘fanatically”) about their religious 
ideals, he says, should be allowed to be 
individual missionaries. The second way, 
that of synthesis, is, inasmuch as there 
is something unavoidable about it, legiti- 
mate. But it does not really lead to the 
planned result—the solution of the great 
issues. It happens anyway that contacts 
lead to mutual influencing and converg- 


6 Tbid., p. 168. 
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ing, yet this event is “but the assembling 
stage, preliminary to a further process of 
thought.”’’? Hocking himself prefers the 
third way, that of reconception. It dif- 
fers from the second method, that of 
broadening, in that it involves the deep- 
ening of our own and the alien religious 
experience. ‘‘The great effort now re- 
quired is the effort to discern the sub- 
stance of the matter underlying all this 
profession of religious expression, to ap- 
prehend the general principle of religious 
life and of each particular form of it.’’”® 

Inasmuch as the formulation of this 
task does not fundamentally differ from 
the ideal which has motivated the lead- 
ing lights of the eras of Enlightenment 
and of classical idealism, a great deal de- 
pends upon the method which its advo- 
cate suggests for its achievement. How is 
this essence to be found? Hocking an- 
swers not primarily by comparison or 
analysis but by induction or, more pre- 
cisely, by ‘‘a perception of the reason 
why a given group of facts or experiences 
belong together.”?? This definition is 
very illuminating because it stresses the 
functional nature of the forms of expres- 
sion of religious experience which was so 
often overlooked or ignored by recent 
students of the history of religions. Its 
author is aware of the danger which 
earlier seekers after essences have not 
avoided: ‘‘reduction of religion to bare 
bones.’’*° “‘Something is final in what I 
have; but not all that I have is final.”’ He 
knows that the search for ‘“‘essence’’ can- 
not stop; that it is progressive.** Our 
finite apprehension of that which is not 
final cannot be thought to be above im- 

7 Ibid., p. 185. 

8 Tbid., p. 191. 

9 Ibid., p. 192. 

8 Tbid., p. 193. Cf. Brunner’s criticism of all 
quests for “essences” (op. cit.). 


* Living Religions, p. 196. 


provement. The philosopher objects 
equally to a provincialism which posits 
as absolute one’s own position and a 
flabby relativism which gives up the 
“central citadel of finality.”*? Our judg- 
ment contains elements both of certainty 
and of uncertainty and develops in a dia- 
lectical manner. All this, Hocking holds, 
is true of all religious statements, Chris- 
tian as well as non-Christian. Thus he 
can say that “in proportion as any 
religion grows in_ self-understanding 
through grasping its own essence, it 
grasps the essence of all religion and 
gains in power to interpret its various 
forms.’’3 

Such attempts at a deepened self- 
understanding are made in all contempo- 
rary great religions, and this fact is re- 
garded as a source of encouragement.*4 
Hocking seems. to imply that truth is 
one.*5 He feels that that faith, that con- 
crete faith, which will prove its genuine- 
ness by its fruits, redeeming contempo- 
rary man from his deep sense of frustra- 
tion and from the vices that plague him, 
that which is most fertile in stimulating 
his creative capacities and yet is capable 
legitimately to assert its authority, will 
win and create the body it needs to live.*® 

There is no need here to dwell on 
Hocking’s discussion of certain contem- 
porary trends which seem to him to 
point in the direction of a growing world 
faith and which he does not hesitate to 
call an ‘incipient natural religion”: a 
belief in obligation and in a source which 
is good; the longing for some participa- 
tion in permanence in the view of 
transiency; the sobered recovery of 
supernature®? and the dissatisfaction 
with the excess of humanism. However, 


82 Tbid., p. 197. 8s Ibid. 
83 Tbid., p. 198. 86 Tbid., p. 229. 
84 Ibid., p. 201. 87 Tbid., pp. 215 fi. 
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we are vitally interested in what he has 
to say about the role he envisages for 
Christianity.** The role of any religion 
will be, according to him, very largely 
determined by “the disjecta membra of a 
possible world faith.’’*? 

As the great assets of Christianity, 
Hocking regards the facts that in its 
potential or ideal self it “‘anticipates the 
essence of all religion,”’ especially in the 
Sermon on the Mount and in the concept 
of universal incarnation, and so contains 
“potentially all any religion has.’ 
Christianity means, moreover, “faith in 
the significance of the particular event 
and of the individual person,” a need 
especially great with the “deepening 
lostness of the soul in an expanding 
world.’’* Furthermore, it has a superior 
power of self-expression, demonstrated 
in its history and increased by it. It is 
not committed to a fixed social institu- 
tion, and it possesses an essentially 
democratic character. But it also suffers 
a great disadvantage in that it has be- 
come a Western religion. Though it has 
been a spiritual motor in the develop- 
ment of Western culture, it has need to 
disassociate itself from a fatal entangle- 
ment.” Moreover, two facts indicate 
that, in Hocking’s judgment, Christian- 
ity is not yet ready to serve as a world 
religion: first, it is not brought to bear 
upon the social life in our own society 
and is liable to corruption by institution- 
alism and, second, there are still im- 
portant values outside Christianity.®? As 
such Hocking regards, for example, the 
Moslem’s emphasis upon the majesty of 
God and the solidarity of their brother- 


88 Tbid., pp. 163 ff., 228 ff., 275 ff. 
89 Tbid., p. 230. 

9 Tbid., pp. 232 ff., 249. 

* Ibid., pp. 268, 266. 


% Ibid., pp. 242 ff. 93 [bid., p. 250. 


hood; the reflectiveness, spirituality, and 
serenity of spirit of the Indian faiths; 
the enjoyment of the impersonal element 
of ultimate truth in Buddhism; and the 
intense humanity, naturalness, and 
gaiety of the Chinese religions.°* Though 
conscious of the subjectivity of this ap- 
praisal, the philosopher holds that the 
challenge of such an inquiry should be 
taken seriously by the Christian theo- 
logian. 

It is just this problem, that of religious 
values outside Christianity, which very 
recently has been fruitfully and sugges- 
tively discussed by a Christian theo- 
logian with a deep insight into non- 
Christian religion, in this case, Hindu- 
ism. In Studies in History and Religion, 
Professor Wenger of Serampore College, 
Bengal, has contributed a paper on “The 
Problem of Truth in Religion.” His 
thesis is that Christian theology, as it 
has developed in the West, has a great 
deal to gain from non-Christian Eastern 
sources. New forms of thought may 
emerge to give a ‘“‘more adequate inter- 
pretation and expression to religious ex- 
perience.” The author, however, in con- 
trast to Soederblom’s procedure which 
we outlined above, does not set out from 
a general concept of religious experience. 
He desires, as indeed as a Christian he 
must, to start with what, he is confident, 
is ‘‘the truth.”’ But he is—and this state- 
ment is of great importance for the un- 
derstanding of his position—convinced 
of the inadequacy of his apprehension of 
the Christian revelation. A criterion has 
to be found to distinguish between the 
more and the less essential therein. Ap- 

4 Tbid., pp. 254 ff. 


9% E. L. Wenger, “The Problem of Truth in 
Religion: Prolegomenon to an Indian Christian 
Theology,” in Studies in History and Religion 
Presented to Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson, ed. E. A. 
Payne (London: Lutterworth, 1942), pp. 159 ff. 


96 Tbid., p. 160. 
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peal to the working of the Holy Spirit or 
to the scriptures will, according to 
Wenger, not serve the purpose; the vari- 
ety of interpretations given to the mani- 
festations of the former and the teach- 
ings of the latter shows that the prob- 
lem is thus only pushed back, not solved. 
And even if a “correct” or adequate 
exegesis would ascertain the meaning of 
a particular manifestation of the Divine 
Will and Word, the latter is conveyed to 
us by prophets or saints who deliver the 
divine message on the basis of their 
human apprehension. Thus the “‘per- 
sonal equation”’ enters in. The author 
therefore sees a “‘need for an epistemo- 
logical investigation to test the instru- 
ments by which we claim to know.’’? 
He criticizes dialectical theology for its 
insistence that whatever can be shown 
to have the form of the Word of God has 
to be obeyed unquestioningly (herein 
agreeing with Hocking) and for its re- 
jection of all discussion and evaluation of 
the contents. How do we know, he asks, 
which is the voice of God except by ex- 
amination of these contents? The cri- 
terion cannot be sought in the realm of 
subjective psychological evidence. 

There is still another point which 
causes Wenger to take exception to the 
position of the dialectical theologians: 
their unqualified identification of revela- 
tion with divine activity without regard 
to human receptivity.”* Their limitation 
of the meaning of the term “revelation” 
in the interest of safeguarding the uni- 
queness of the incarnation of God in 
Jesus Christ involves them in difficulties, 
inasmuch as they cannot do justice to 
“other occasions where God’s activity is 
manifested.’’9® The interpretation which 
Wenger gives to the term “revelation” 


” Ibid., p. 162. 


8 Tbid., p. 164. 9 Ibid., p. 166. 


implies three things. First, revelation 
does not mean the conveying of facts 
about God but is actually the establish- 
ment of a communion between man and 
God in various forms and categories, and 
this communion, though initiated by 
divine activity, presupposes a measure of 
human receptivity.'°° The conclusion to 
be drawn from this understanding is that 
“‘God’s revelation of Himself to men is 
not the same for every man but varies 
according to their powers and natures.’ 
This notion concurs with the Buddhist 
doctrine of the upayakauSalya (skilful- 
ness in the use of means) employed by 
the Buddha. Second, it becomes apparent 
that man hears God according to his 
powers of reception; man is passive, and 
the moment of hearing ‘‘may be the 
product of his own past activities.” 
Finally, the experience sustained in re- 
ceiving revelation must be communi- 
cated and can be communicated only in 
human terms. 

The author is in agreement not only 
with Soederblom and Hocking but also 
with Luther and in opposition to Barth 
and Kraemer in suggesting that God does 
not necessarily reveal all of himself all 
the time.*” Though the term “‘progres- 
sive revelation” has been misinterpreted 
as meaning merely man’s progressive ap- 
prehension, it is appropriate if used with 
the understanding that it denotes actual- 
ly God’s progressive self-revealing activ- 
ity. Wenger is, in accord with biblical 
teaching, inclined to believe that this 
activity has been universal, that God is 
‘“‘everywhere personally active.” 

This understanding of revelation sug- 
gests three questions, according to our 
author. Is the truth, so far received, the 
maximum God can give? Has it been ade- 


100 Tbid., p. 165. 
11 Tbhid., p. 166; Kraemer, op. cit. 
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quately apprehended? Is it adequately 
expressed ?! While he replies to the first 
question in the affirmative, the other two 
questions cannot be so answered. Even 
the earliest apostle’s interpretation of 
God’s revelation in Christ was not suf- 
ficient. The thought-forms in which the 
West has expressed its understanding of 
divine revelation has, so says Wenger, 
been strongly influenced by concepts 
developed elsewhere in pre-Christian 
times (Greek, Latin, Nordic, et a/.). The 
fact that the homemade theologies of 
these sections of the originally non- 
Christian world have been incorporated 
justifies the expectation that there will 
be a new expression of the gospel in 
India, where God has revealed himself 
through the ages.?°3 What Wenger has 
in mind is, according to his own words, 
not a ‘mere translation of Christian doc- 
trine into the idiom of Hinduism but a 
constructive working out of the meaning 
of God in Christ as led up to by the early 
preparatory revelation by God in India.” 

An interesting instance of such imple- 
mentation of our apprehension of divine 
truth is the methodological problem of 
its evidence. While perception and in- 
ference are the generally recognized 
sources of knowledge in the West, “au- 
thority,” claimed by Christian theology, 
is not. Indian epistemology, highly dif- 
ferentiated as it is, makes provision for 
$abda (authority) as a legitimate pra- 
mana (method of knowledge). All norma- 
tive disciplines have to face the question 
of what todo if authorities differ.’°4 A con- 
flict as such does not necessarily invali- 
date all claims of authority. Wenger re- 
minds us of Robinson’s suggestion to re- 


102 Wenger, op. cit., p. 168. 
103 Tbid., p. 170. 
194 Jbid,, p. 171. Cf. now: R. P. Davies, The Prob- 


lem of Authority in the Continental Reformers 
(London: Epsworth Press, 1946). 


gard the saint as the “‘expert”’ in religion 
who should be heard when the religious 
truth is discussed, but he warns of the 
one-sidedness of the insight of all who 
detach religion from its broad context in 
life. Because the saint is no critical 
thinker as a rule, the theologian and the 
philosopher hold the responsibility of 
testing the authoritarian utterances of 
the saint; to them must fall the explicit 
working-out of the message of the saints 


to test it “in the totality of life.”*°s 
V 


It behooves us to state to what extent 
we are inclined to identify ourselves with 
the views of the three scholars which we 
have tried to summarize in the foregoing 
paragraphs. Their common argument for 
an inclusive concept of revelation accord- 
ing to which the whole history of religion 
should be viewed as divine self-disclosure 
seems to us irrefutable. The theologian 
cannot afford to neglect the contribu- 
tion to his work that will be gained from 
a thorough acquaintance with non- 
Christian religions. However, we feel 
that the relationship of Christianity to 
these religions has not been satisfactorily 
determined by Soederblom, owing to the 
fact that he fails to distinguish clearly, as 
do the two others, between truth and the 
apprehension of truth. While Soeder- 
blom is aware of the “ particularization” 
of religion, owing to the environmental 
context in which it develops, he does not 
apply this insight to the work of the 
Christian theologian. Moreover, Soeder- 
blom does not indicate how the Christian 
theologian should proceed if he would 
utilize non-Christian insights and forms 
of expression. Both Hocking and Wenger 
have profited from the result of the 
process of self-examination in Christian- 


ity which began after World War I. 


795 Wenger, op. cit., p. 178. 
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Hence they distinguish between truth 
and its apprehension and expression in al/ 
religions. 

While all three authors reject the no- 
tion of a radical replacement of Chris- 
tianity by another—old or new—faith, 
and are averse to any artificial ‘“syn- 
thesis,’”” only one, Hocking, wants to go 
beyond Christianity in favor of a new 
world faith. We indicated above that we 
cannot follow him here. His analysis of 
the assets and shortcomings of Christian- 
ity have led him, we feel, to a surrender 
which his own concept of reconception 
actually makes unnecessary because the 
shortcomings he mentions are due to in- 
adequate apprehension of the Christian 
truth. Here we side with Wenger, who 
rightly sees that a decision is necessary 
but also rightly avoids an identification 
of this decision with the “blind obedi- 
ence” to which Hocking objects. His 
definition of revelation as communion 
between God and man™ excludes such 
misunderstanding. We concur in his nega- 
tion of a purely passive notion of human 
receptivity. The rational element, on 
which Hocking insists as constitutive 
for the religious act, lest there be a ‘“‘ con- 
fusion of decisions without means of ra- 
tional conversation,” is thus safeguarded 
without being elevated to the dignity 
of the sole arbiter as in the theology of 
the Enlightenment. 

It is again Wenger who poses, with 
precision, the essential question of the 
criteria of evidence for what is claimed 
as revelation. Neither he nor Hocking 
would follow Soederblom’s stress upon 
the scriptures. Both are keenly aware of 
the ambiguities to which its interpreta- 
tion is exposed. Wenger’s reference to 
the saints as the experts in religion seems 
to us an indication of his realization of 
the value of the tradition of the religious 
communion, a factor so universally neg- 


lected by modern Protestant theologians. 
In view of this realization it is difficult to 
see why he dismisses so summarily the 
chance to avail himself of the possibili- 
ties which the concept of the Holy 
Spirit in Christian theology offers for an 
epistemological analysis of the apprehen- 
sion of truth.!°7 

Because the spirit of God illumines 
his saints as spokesmen, they are en- 
abled to apprehend, express, and com- 
municate as much of his truth as they are 
open to. By the same token, we who are 
hearers, understand, on the basis of an 
affinity of spirit, the message which they 
convey to us in oral or written form. 
Where this “‘congeniality”’ is lacking, all 
ingénuity of interpretation is of no 
avail.** But it takes all this ingenuity 
(cf. above, Sec. II) to do justice to a 
document of religious experience. That is 
why students of the disciplines among 
which the study of religion is parceled 
out must work together. The work of the 
theologian who is conscious of this neces- 
sity will gain in width and depth. The 
provincialism which is, at least in part, 
responsible for the suspicion and lack of 
response which meet theological efforts 
so often in the contemporary world will 
thus be overcome. The historian of re- 
ligion who is aware of the same necessity 
will cease to be an antiquarian. He will 

x6 P. Tillich suggests the term “encounter” 
(Journal of Religion, XXVII [1947], 17). Unfortu- 


nately, this article came out too late to be more 
fully discussed here. 


107 Cf. E. E. Aubrey, “The Holy Spirit in Rela- 
tion to the Religious Community,” Journal of 


Theological Studies, XLI (1940), 1 ff. Though a 


cycle is involved in the “‘testimonium spiritus,”’ 
it is not of a vicious nature, Cf. also above, n. 12. 
108 Cf. E. von Dobschuetz, Vom Auslegen des 


Neuen Testamentes (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck, 1927), 
Pp. 5° ff., who asks how a dialogue of Plato could be 


understood without “Sinn” for philosophy or 
Thukydides without “Sinn” for history. See also 
J. Wach, “Zur Auslegung heiliger Schriften,” 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken (1930). 
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find meaning in the manifestations and 
phenomena he studies, and, to the extent 
to which he does justice to this meaning, 
he will contribute his mite to the search 
for the truth. 

As in other fields of knowledge, in the 
sciences and in the humanities, there are 
axioms on basic principles in theology, 
too, the existence of which, instead of 
being regarded as partie honieuse, to be 
concealed or denied altogether, should 
be acknowledged and clearly formulated 
in methodological prolegomena. Here 
is an attempt at such a statement. The 
place of the history of religions in 
theological studies should be determined 
on the basis of the following considera- 
tions. 

1. The primary concern of the Chris- 
tian theologian is the hearing, under- 
standing, and promulgating of the gospel 
of God’s redemption of man as the culmi- 
nation of which he understands the work 
of Christ Jesus. His sources are God’s 
continuous disclosure in nature, in his- 
tory, in his word, and in the community 
of those he has drawn to himself. All 
that which proves helpful toward the 
consummation of this task of interpreta- 
tion and communication can be judged 
to belong within the sphere of theology. 

2. The theologian cannot but be 
aware that, in his infinite love and 
mercy, God has, at no time, left himself 
without witness. It is not in the theo- 
logian’s competence to delimit for past, 
present, or future the self-revealing ac- 
tivity of God. He is deeply aware of the 
inadequacy and the provisional char- 
acter of all, including his own, apprehen- 
sion of divine revelation. 

3. To the divine self-disclosure and 
call through the ages corresponds the 
seeking and thirsting of man’s heart and 
mind after God and his righteousness, 
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part of which is recorded in the history 
of the religion of mankind. 

4. The theologian, though conscious 
of his special task to illuminate the con- 
tent of the divine message in the sense 
indicated above (under 1), cannot but 
utilize for this purpose, drawing from 
the sum total of man’s religious experi- 
ence, the insights “‘revealed”’ to men of 
God everywhere. 

5. While the theologian is at pains to 
interpret the above-mentioned sources 
(under 1), thus continuously formulating 
and revising the Christian apprehension 
of divine truth, the historian of religion 
provides a comprehensive but articulated 
inventory of the varieties of expression 
of this experience. 

6. This material cannot be regarded 
as an extra of which the theologian may 
or may not avail himself but is indis- 
pensable for that approximation to the 
understanding of God’s self-disclosure 
which he must set himself as goal. If con- 
structive theology by necessity be in 
some measure apologetical, it must be 
remembered that genuine apologetics is 
inconceivable except as a serious discus- 
sion of the claims of all non-Christian 
religion. 

7. Discussion of the claims of non- 
Christian religion does not fall within 
the competence of the historian of re- 
ligion as such. Inasmuch, however, as the 
facts provided by him remain without 
meaning for us if not evaluated in a 
normative context, such evaluation has 
to be essayed. 

8. Interpretation of expressions of re- 
ligious experience means an_ integral 
understanding, that is, full linguistic, 
historical, psychological, technological, 
and sociological inquiry, in which full 
justice is done to the intention of the ex- 
pression and to the context in which it 
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occurs, and in which this expression is re- 
lated to the experience of which it testi- 
fies. Comparison, an important means to 
ascertain analogies and differences be- 
tween various forms of expression of re- 
ligious experiences and between ex- 
periences themselves, is not an end in it- 
self. Neither is the construction of types 
of religions such an end, valuable as 
they will be. 

9. Objective study, comparison, and 
typology are the indispensable prepara- 
tion for evaluation. Evaluation presup- 
poses standards. Such standards, ascer- 
tained and formulated in the course of 
history of Christian experience and theo- 
logical thought, have been indicated 
above (under 1). The result may be “a 
comprehension of the various religions 
deeper and more adaequate than their 
own understanding of themselves.'®® 

10. It is the task of the theologian to 
determine the depth of insight into di- 


19 Kraemer, op. cit., p. 137- 
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vine truth manifested in non-Christian 
religious expression, out of his awareness 
of the love and grace of God, revealed in 
Christ and in the manifestations of his 
will in nature, in history, in the commun- 
ity, and in the soul of man, while remain- 
ing conscious of the limitations of this 
apprehension (cf. under 2). 

11. It is precisely the concept of the 
Holy Spirit of God, unduly neglected by 
modern theologians, which should be the 
guide in all attempts at the determina- 
tion of the “germs of truth,” inasmuch 
as it represents the only legitimate 
criterion by which to judge where God 
speaks and is present. 

12. It seems difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to outline the main features of the 
“worid faith’ which some believe is 
emerging from the conflicting claims of 
competing world religions. Who will say 
that we have, as yet, fully appropriated 
to ourselves the incomparable spiritual 
heritage which is ours. 








A THEORY OF VIRTUE ACCORDING TO THE 
PRINCIPLES OF THE REFORMATION 


PAUL RAMSEY* 


UTHER’S well-known disparagement 
of Aristotle, the greatest moral 
analyst in the ancient world, and 

his apparent rejection of consciously 
cultivated righteousness put in jeopardy 
the theory and practice of virtue in Re- 
formation Christian ethics. Through 
Christian ethics generally there runs also 
a deep undercurrent reacting against 
every peril of pharisaism. Every doer is 
likely to love the deed, as Nietzsche said, 
himself, and his virtues more than they 
ought to be loved.(Analyzing virtues of 
moral character is, nevertheless, an en- 
terprise which constitutes a large part of 
general ethical theory. Effort to attain 
virtue is no less a part of moral practice. 
It is instructive, therefore, to watch the 
Christianization of virtue which results 
from the meeting of Christian themes 
with Platonic and Stoic ones in the mind 
of Augustine and with Aristotelianism in 
the mind of St. Thomas Aquinas. What 

* Paul Ramsey is associate professor of religion in 

Princeton University. A graduate of Millsaps Col- 
lege, he later attended the Yale Divinity School, 
receiving the B.D. degree in 1940 and the Ph.D. 
from Yale University in 1943. He was elected a 
fellow of the National Council on Religion in Higher 
Education in 1940. Dr. Ramsey has contributed to 
religious and philosophical journals, some of his 
recent articles being: ‘A Social Policy for Liberal 
Religion,” Religion in Life, autumn, 1944; “Natural 
Law and the Nature of Man,’’ Christendom, summer, 
1944; “The Idealistic View of Moral Evil: Josiah 
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happens when a theory of virtue becomes 
Christian may be abstracted from the 
discussion of virtues given by these men. 
The distinctive Christian elements thus 
isolated provide an understanding of the 
role of character in Christian ethics. In 
the discernible impact of Christianity 
upon the Greco-Roman _ philosophical 
heritage of Augustine and Aquinas we 
can see “writ large’ the persistent and 
universal influence of Christianity upon 
personal character. Distinctively Chris- 
tian elements in the theories of virtue 
given by Augustine and St. Thomas, 
when corrected from within and by ref- 
erence again to the New Testament, dis- 
play surprising similarity to the insights 
of the Reformation. This similarity in 
turn suggests the possibility and desir- 
ability of developing a theory of virtue 
within Protestant theological ethics. 


I. THE UNITY OF VIRTUE 


Augustine speaks of a “fourfold divi- 
sion of virtue’ instead of four cardinal 
virtues, thus emphasizing the unity of 
virtue in all its aspects. With similar pur- 
port recent translations of Gal. 5:22 re- 
fer to Paul’s list of various qualities of 
Christian character not as many differ- 
ent “fruits” but as a single “harvest” or 
“fruit” of the Spirit.2 This principle of 
unity in a Christian account of moral 
goodness is made explicit by reference to 
some end beyond itself which all virtue 


* Of the Morals of the Catholic Church. xv. (Quo- 
tations from Augustine are taken from the Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers edition.) 


2 Moffatt and Revised Standard versions. 
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serves. ‘“The fourfold division of virtue,” 
Augustine writes, is “taken from four 
forms of love.” And he would doubtless 
consider the same thing true if on analy- 
sisa ten- or hundred-fold division of vir- 
tue were discovered, these divisions of car- 
dinal and subordinate classifications of 
virtue being all of them forms of love for 
some object or end other than character 
itself. 

Thus, according to Augustine, pursuit 
of pleasure takes the form of certain vir- 
tues in so far as the policy is practiced 
with deliberation. A hedonist, because of 
his love for pleasure and his desire to 
secure a steadier flow of pleasurable 
states of consciousness, refuses many 
pleasures, and concerning them all he 
exercises moderation. He has courage 
to undergo remedial pain to restore pos- 
sibility of continued enjoyment. The 
hedonist’s cardinal virtues are four 
forms of his love for pleasure, the love of 
pleasure being enough to drive a man to 
temperance. Indeed, the love of pleasure 
is likely to go further and, as in the case 
of Epicurus, bring about a rigorous as- 
ceticism toward most pleasures. Disci- 
plined participation in the joys of human 
living may be even more extreme in a 
hedonist than in another man who unites 
the same virtues in the service of some 
other end than pleasure itself. He whose 
virtue is informed by some other love 
than the love of pleasure is likely to live 
more pleasurably than the hedonist. 

At one point in his discussion of the 
virtues of the hedonist, Augustine draws 
....a kind of word picture, in which Pleasure 
sits like a luxurious queen ona royal seat, and all 
the virtues are subjected to her as slaves, watch- 
ing her nod, that they may do whatever she 
shall command. She commands Prudence to be 


ever on the watch to discover how Pleasure 
may rule, and be safe. Justice she orders to 


3 Of the Morals of the Catholic Church. xv (Italics 
mine.) 


grant what benefits she can, in order to secure 
those friendships which are necessary for bodily 
pleasure; to do wrong to no one, lest, on ac- 
count of the breaking of the laws, Pleasure be 
not able to live in security. Fortitude she orders 
to keep her mistress, that is Pleasure, bravely 
in mind, if any affliction befall her body which 
does not occasion death, in order that by re- 
membrance of former delights she may mitigate 
the poignancy of present pain. Temperance she 
commands to take only a certain quantity 
even of the most favorite food, lest, through 
immoderate use, anything prove hurtful by 
disturbing the health of the body, and thus 
Pleasure....be grievously offended. Thus 
the virtues, with the whole dignity of their 
glory, will ba the slaves of Pleasure, as of some 
imperious and disreputable woman.‘ 


/Nirtues typical of Roman character, 
which Augustine admired so much, were, 
he said, forms of love for honor, prestige, 
glory, and power rather than love for 
pleasure. In a somewhat similar vein 
Nietzsche later remarked of the despised 
nation of shopkeepers, “Not all men de- 
sire pleasure; only Englishmen do that.” 
The love of honor and glory forming the 
civic virtue of the Romans made them 
“less base,’’ more splendidly vicious, 
than a virtuous love for less worthy ends, 
pleasure or wealth. Augustine’s criticism 
of charactbr organized and unified by 
love of honor is, however, overstated by 
the chapter title in The City of God, 
“That It Is as Shameful for the Virtues 
to Serve Human Glory as Bodily Pleas- 
ure.”’5 His point is simply that “he has 
the soundest perception who recognizes 
that even the love of praise is a vice’”® 
and the virtues which are its form vi- 
cious, “for, though that glory be not a 
luxurious woman, it is nevertheless 
puffed up, and has much vanity in it.”" 
Not much is gained by turning moral 


4 The City of God. v. 20. (Italics mine.) 
5 Ibid. (Italics mine.) 

6 Ibid. v. 13. 

7 Ibid. v. 20. (Italics mine.) 
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excellence from the service of a strumpet, 
pleasure, to the service of the trumpets 
of the Roman legions and their triumphal 
processions. 

It must be remembered that Augus- 
tine was not the first to affirm the unity 
of virtue. Socrates taught the fundamen- 
tal unity of all the virtues as “forms” of 
knowledge. Indeed, on his view virtues 
such as courage and temperance were 
not different from one another at all, 
since all are reducible to knowledge of the 
good. Diversity disappears in the Socrat- 
ic unity of ethical insight. Aristotle re- 
stored diversity to the theory of virtue 
by saying that virtues were not simply 
forms of knowledge but habits in the 
passions acquired as a result of the exer- 
cise of practical reason. Knowledge is 
necessary to virtue, according to Aris- 
totle, but a virtue itself is a skill conse- 
quent upon knowledge and practice. 
This account left the virtues resident in 
the passions more or less separate from 
one another. Stoicism returned to an 
emphasis upon unity of character, but 
this was accomplished only by making 
virtue largely internal to the will and by 
regarding imperturability as the main, if 
not the only, virtue in comparison with 
which all other aspects of moral goodness 
are unimportant, if not actually harmful. 

The notion in Aristotelianism and 
Stoicism that virtue is its own reward, 
that moral excellence is to be sought for 
its own sake alone, is an account of vir- 
tues, and perhaps of their unity, which 
seems not to require love for anything 
else as their integrating force. Neverthe- 


less, Augustine detects underneath the_ 


virtues s of “the Stoic sage a a throughgoing 
love for himself, All virtues which appear 
to be valued for their own inherent worth 
are really forms of the love their posses- 
sor has for himself. “For although some 


suppose that virtues which have refer- 
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ence only to themselves, and are desired 
only on their own account, are yet true 
and genuine virtue,” he writes, “the fact 
is even then they are inflated with pride, 
and are therefore to be reckoned vices 
rather than virtues.”* Virtues never yeal- 
ly have reference only to themselves, nor 
are they ever irec-simply on their own 
account. As an exercise in ethical analy- 
sis, moral character may be abstracted 
from the spirit of the man who conscious- 
ly possesses it, just as we may consider 
knowledge and art in abstraction from 
the actual persons who pursue them. But 
the fact that this abstraction has been 
made should not then be ignored. Every- 
one would grant that such abstracted 
virtues and values are doubtless in them- 
selves things of worth, but they are 
never experienced merely in themselves. 
Every experience of them is also a self- 
conscious experience of ourselves as pos- 
sessing them. Since value judgments are 
always the judgments of men who are 
also sinful, no virtue-centered or value- 
centered ethic can ever be complete. Ac- 
cording to Augustine it is better forth- 
rightly to face the fact that virtues and 
values never have reference only to 
themselves but always also a prideful 
reference to their possessor. Thus, love v 
of self, as well as love of virtue, gives 
unity to the Aristotelian ‘and Stoic table 
of virtues 

In summary, then, virtues are the 
forms of some love, whether love of 
pleasure, love of glory, or love of self 
masquerading as love of virtue for its 
own sake. These ends Augustine criti- 
cizes as finite, mortal, and therefore un- 
satisfactory ends for character to serve. 
These Joves he criticizes as vain and self- 
ish. Both insufficiency and sin beset 
these ways of securing unity in goodness. 
«_.. Where there is no true religion” 


8 Ibid. xix. 25. 
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relating man to an infinite, enduring 
good in the love of which inordinate love 
for the self is overcome, “there are no 
true virtues.’ 

Augustine’s own constructive theory 
of virtues is familiar and follows logically 
from his general definition of virtue as 
certain forms of love for whatever is 
loved. He then defines virtues of Chris- 
tian character as forms of Christian love, 
which he understands as man’s love for 
God. “I hold virtue to be nothing else 
than perfect love of God.’’?° 


.... Temperance [in general] is love giving 
itself entirely to that which is loved... .so 
that we may express the definition thus: that 
[Christianized] temperance is love keeping 
itself entire and incorrupt for the sake of 
God.*.... [Christian] temperance .. . . prom- 
ises us a kind of integrity and incorruption in 
the love by which we are united to God. The 
ofice of [Christian] temperance is in restraining 
and quieting the passions which make us pant 
for those things which turn us away from the 
laws of God and from His goodness, that is, in 
a word, from the happy life. The love, then, 
of which we speak, which ought with all sanc- 
tity to burn in desire for God, is called temper- 
ance in not seeking for earthly things.3.... 
That this love must be preserved entire and 
incorrupt....is the part of temperance." 

[In general] fortitude [or courage] is love 
readily bearing all things for the loved object 
[whatever it may be]....so that we may 
express the definition thus: that... . [Chris- 
tianized] fortitude is love bearing everything 
readily for the sake of God.*5 The love, then, of 
which we speak, which ought with all sanctity 
to burn in desire for God, is called .. . . [Chris- 
tian] fortitude, in bearing the loss‘ [of earthly 
things for the sake of this love. That this love] 
give way before no troubles....is the part 
of fortitude.*7 


9 Tbid. xix. 25. 
10 Of the Morals of the Catholic Church. xv. 
" Ibid. 


2 Tbid. xix. 18 Tbid. xv. 
13 [bid. xxii. 6 Tbid. xxii. 
™ [bid. xxv. 17 [bid. xxv. 
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Justice [generally] is love securing only the 
beloved object [whatever it may be], and there- 
fore ruling rightly ... . so that we may express 
the definition thus: that... . [Christian] jus- 
tice is love securing God only, and therefore 
ruling well all else, as subject to man.*® The 
lover, then, whom we are describing, will get 
from justice this rule of life, that he must with 
perfect readiness serve the God whom he loves, 
the highest good, the highest wisdom, the high- 
est peace; and as regards all other things, must 
either rule them as subject to himself, or treat 
them with a view to their subjection."? [That this 
love] serve no other. . . . is the part of justice.?° 

[In general] prudence [or practical wisdom] 
is love distinguishing with sagacity between 
what hinders it and what helps it. The object 
of this love [for Christians] is not any thing; 
but only God, the chief good, the highest wis- 
dom, the perfect harmony. So we may express 
the definition thus: that... . [Christian] pru- 
dence is love making a right distinction be- 
tween what helps it towards God and what 
might hinder it. [To Christian prudence] it 
belongs to discern between what is to be de- 
sired and what to be shunned.” [That man’s 
love of God] be watchful in its inspection of 
things lest craft or fraud steal in....is the 
part of prudence.?3 


In contrast to Augustinian insistence 
upon the unity of virtue, Thomas Aqui- 
nas notably divides Christian character 
into a lower level of natural virtues and a 
superstructure of theological virtues. In 
spite of the apparently greater independ- 
ence and worth which he gives to ac- 
quired or Aristotelian virtues, Aquinas 


nevertheless is in essential a reement_ 
with the ® wiew that Chilstian love affects : 
Morat-character-to the bottom by dis- 
connecting The natural virtues from the 
service of sinful or mundane ends and re- 
lating them to some extent to the super- 
natural end which they naturally (“con- 
naturally” —or naturally within us when 


given to us supernaturally) ought to 








18 Tbid. xv. 1 Tbid. xv. 
19 Tbid. xxiv. 22 Tbid. xxiv. 
20 [bid. xxv. 23 [bid. xxv. 
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have. A prudent man as such is better 
than an imprudent one, and, if a man be 
a navigator, it is better for him to be a 
prudent navigator. In contrast to a pru- 
dent and courageous navigator, a pru- 
dent and courageous thief harnesses his 
qualities of character to an evil end, so 
that the better he becomes in these par- 
ticular respects, the worse he is in the 
unity of his character. Preferable either 
to prudent theft or prudent navigation, 
however, is the prudent service of God. 
Through loving devotion to God pru- 
dence and other acquired virtues are 
Christianized. Thus, more than is com- 
monly recognized Aquinas agrees ee 
Augustine’s view that virtues may be- 
come forms of the love of God, whatever_ 
sort of love originally ‘informed them. 
Aquinas’ view of perfectly Christianized 
character is that “‘All the moral virtues 
are infused together with charity..... 
It is therefore clear that the moral virtues 
are connected, not only through pru- 
dence, but also because of charity.” 
Nevertheless, unity of personal char- 
acter is incomplete because of the dis- 
tinction St. Thomas makes between the 
natural and the supernatural virtues. It 
is true that natural virtue is unified with- 
in itself since, according to Aquinas, 
prudence is the leading or guiding moral 
virtue without which all other virtues 
are impossible to acquire, from which all 
other virtues will follow, and whose per- 
fection perfects all the rest.?> The virtues 
given by divine grace are themselves also 
joined together by their leading virtue, 
charity.** These two, prudence and chari- 
ty, unify virtue at each of its levels; but 


4 Summa theologica, I-II, Q. 65. art. 3 (ed. 
Anton C. Pegis, Basic Writings of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas [New York: Random House, 1945] II, 
500); cf. Summa theologica, I1-II, Q. 23, art. 7. 

45 Tbid. Q. 65. art. 1. 


* Ibid. Q. 65. arts. 4 and 5. 


prudence remains, to a degree, independ- 
ent of charity’s leadership, and character 
is sundered between them. 

The conflict between Aristotelian and 
Christian themes in Aquinas’ analysis of 
virtue, however, is of less consequence 
for destroying the unity of virtue in 
Christian ethics generally than the op- 
position between two formulations of the 
love commandment in the New Testa- 
ment, love for God and love for neigh- 
bor/Assuming t that Christian ethics finds 
in love its principle of unity among all 
the virtues, s, disunity nevertheless results 

eee 
among them if Christian love: itself is 
divided into two sorts of love or love for 
two different objects. One set of virtues 
_will appear as forms of man’s love for 
God, another as forms of his love for 
neighbor. Christian character, thus, 
would imitate Don Quixote dashing off 
at once in at least two directions. 

Singleness of orientation can be 
maintained in either of two obvious 
ways, the Neo-Platonic view reducing 
love for neighbor to love for God or the 
humanitarian view reducing love for God 
to love for neighbor. Neither is satisfac- 
tory. Augustine’s Neo-Platonic solution, 
it is true, fastens upon the words quoted 
by Jesus in the First Commandment, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” 
and has the tradition of Johannine mys- 
ticism behind it. Nevertheless, it is this 
viewpoint of general religiousness and 
has little that is distinctively Christian 
about it. Likewise, humanitarianism is @ 
general position within ethics, hardly a 
distinctively Christian point of view. 

Interesting light is thrown on the in- 
dequacy, from a Christian point of view, 
of Augustine’s Neo-Platonic unification 
of the virtues by his distinction between 
“use,” “abuse,” and “enjoyment.” This 
distinction is made necessary by his view 
that all love is acquisitive desire. If 
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Christian love is a kind of acquisitive de- 
sire, then Augustine concludes quite 
properly that nothing human or mun- 
dane, e.g., the neighbor, can be a final 


occupied with anything that is unchangeable. 


.... Wherefore if you ought not to love even 


yourself for your own sake, but for His in whom 
your love finds its most worthy object, no 
other man has a right to be angry if you love 


object of Christian love. The eternal/ him too for God’s sake.” 


good, or God, alone is an adequate ob- 
ject of craving love; only He should be 
“enjoyed” or “rested in with satisfaction 
for its own sake.” Toward his fellow hu- 
man beings, as well as toward others of 
God’s “creatures,” a Christian, according 
to Augustine, has the attitude of ‘‘using”’ 
them. “To use ....is to employ what- 
ever means are at one’s disposal to ob- 
tain what one desires, if it is a proper ob- 
ject of desire,” i.e., union with God.?’ 
Not only do Christians in this sense mu- 
tually ‘‘use” one another and their 
neighbors out of the desire of each for the 
supreme good; God also in his love for 
men “uses” rather than “enjoys” them.” 
His love for men is “in order to”’ their 
love for himself, just as Christian love 
for neighbor is “in order to” one’s own 
and the neighbor’s love for God. Just so, 
also, a Christian ‘“‘uses’’ rather than ‘‘en- 
joys” himself; his love for himself is “in 
order to” union with God who is the 
secret object of all his craving. 

....It becomes an important question, 
whether men ought to enjoy or to use them- 
selves, or both. For we are commanded to love 
one another; but it is a question whether man 
is to be loved by man for his own sake, or for 
the sake of something else. If it is for his own 
sake, we enjoy him; if it is for the sake of some- 
thing else we use him. It seems to me, then, 
that he is to be loved for the sake of something 
else... .. Neither ought any one to have joy 
in himself, if you look at the matter clearly, 
because no one ought to love even himself for 
his own sake, but for the sake of Him who is 
the true object of enjoyment..... If, how- 


ever, he loves himself for his own sake, he does 
not look at himself in relation to God, but 


turns his mind in upon himself, and so is not 


7 On Christian Doctrine. I. iv. 
38 Ibid. I. xxxi. 


The neighbor, the self, and for that mat- 
ter any other of God’s “creatures” may 
of course, be ‘“‘abused,”’ but only if they 
are loved with desire for something less 
than God.*° Love of neighbor for his own 
sake, therefore, falls within Augustine’s 
definition of ‘“‘abuse.’’3" 

These opinions of Augustine are a bul- 
wark against identifying the inherent in- 
finite value or sacredness of human per- 
sonality as the ground principle of 
Christian morality. His view that hu- 
manity, whether in one’s self or in an- 
other, may be “used” for the sake of 
something higher than itself stands in 
opposition to Kant’s imperative..... 
“So act as in every action to treat hu- 
manity whether in thyself or in another 
always also as an end and never as a 
means only.” Nevertheless, Christians 
who are not personalists, humanists, or 
Kantians will instinctively feel that some- 
thing has gone wrong in Augustine’s 
analysis. The neighbor has been lost in 
God, love for neighbor in love for God. 

The fundamental correction we must 


Veske of Augustine’s theory may be ap- 


proached by way of another problem. 
The ancients were inclined to believe 


29 [bid. I. xxii. 
3° Ibid. I. iv. 


3*In an unpublished paper A. T. Mollegen 
characterizes as “prejudicial” the translation of 
Augustine’s terms frui and uti into “to enjoy” and 
“to use.” He prefers “to complete one’s self in” 
(frui) and “to take delight in” (wii) and asserts 
that “we have to forsake sanity” if we say that God 
completes himself in us (frui). The quotations in the 
text above make it clear that Augustine’s definition 
of ui is objectionable, not simply the translation. 
Utility is not so absolutely inferior to delight, 
especially when one delights in an object only for 
the sake of something else. 
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that if God felt the movements of love 
for any being other than himself, he 
would not be God but a needy creature 
yearning to overcome his inadequacy. 
Having at hand only Plato’s conception 
of love as born of poverty, the conclusion 
necessarily followed that God cannot be 
conceived of as loving. Now, Christians 
do not deny the consistency of this line 
of reasoning when they say that God 
loves. They simply change the notion of 
love to one of love born of plenitude. 
Precisely correlated with this is the 
change which must be introduced to cor- 
rect Augustine’s theory of virtue and its 
unity. He is entirely right in saying that 
the neighbor cannot be an end-term of 
Christian love if the latter is understood 
as acquisitive aspiration. All the great 
religions, including Neo-Platonism, have 
declared that only God can satisfy the 
infinite yearning of a human heart, that 
only he can be rested in for his own sake. 
But Christian love is not desire; it is, as 
Luther said, “desire inverted.” If, then, 
both a Christian and his God have a love 
born of plenitude, God may love man 
for his own sake and the Christian love 
his neighbor for his own sake, both prop- 
ositions denied by Augustine. The neigh- 
bor, and moreover the neighbor for his 
own sake, is an entirely legitimate object 
for a giving sort of love to come to rest in, 
with no reference beyond to something 
else for the sake of which he is loved.(The 
neighbor is never the ultimate object of 
caritas-love; he is always the end-term of 
agape-love. Paul wrote: ““The command- 
ments, ‘You shall not commit adultery, 
You shall not kill, You shall not steal, 
You shall not covet,’ and any other com- 
mandment, are summed up in this sen- 


tence, ‘You shall love your neighbor as 


yourself.’ ”’s? The words “any other com- 
3# Rom. 13:9 (Revised Standard Version). 


(Italics mine.) 


mandment” refer also to the verse in 
Deuteronomy, quoted by Jesus, com- 
manding love for God. Although it is 
pious and religious-sounding, (Augus- 
tine’s Neo-Platonic unification of the 
virtues around man’s love for God is 
surely as disastrous a deviation from 
Christian principles as many a secular 
system of humanitarianism.?) 


II. THE SOURCE OF VIRTUE 

In its genesis virtue may be traced to 
(a) evocation or elicitation, as in the 
view of Augustine, (6) infused grace, as 
in Thomas Aquinas, (c) acquirement, as 
in Aristotle, or (d) justifying grace, ac- 
cording to the principles of the Reforma- 
tion. Each of these views will be found, 
on examination, to possess a certain as- 
pect of truth. 


a) THE EVOCATION OR ELICITATION OF VIRTUE: 
A REVISION OF AUGUSTINE 


Augustine’s analytical account of the 
structure and unity of character de- 
scribes virtues as forms of Christian love. 


His genetic account of the origin of vir- 
tues is that they are not so much made 


as born. They “arise from”’ Christian love/ 


corisciously intent upon God with all the 
heart, soul, and mind, little or no con- 
sideration being given to self-develop- 
ment for its own sake. 

The virtues of the hedonist, the Ro- 
man citizen and soldier, and the Stoic 
sage all alike have this origin. They 
“arise from” the love of pleasure, love of 
glory, love of self; they are “forms of” 
love “arising from” each of these several 
sorts of love. Similarly, virtues of Chris- 
tian character are “forms of” and “arise 
from’? man’s love for God. 

A simple paraphrase of Augustine may 
now be used to indicate the theory of 

33 The expression “forms of’ occurs in Of the 


Morals of the Catholic Church, xv; “arising from” in 
chap. xxv of the same work. 
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virtue which results from transposing his 
account, in both its analytic and genetic 


aspects, from the context of caritas-love 


for God to that of agape-love for neighbor: 


Virtue is nothing else than the perfect love 
of the neighbor, and love of neighbor calls for 
yirtues of character. The traditional fourfold 
division of virtue is taken from four forms of 
this love. The virtues, the forms any love as- 
sumes, are Christian virtues or forms of Chris- 
tian love when and in so far as the beloved 
object which has evoked their formation is the 
neighbor and not the self. However, Christian 
virtues are not only forms of neighbor-love; 
they also arise from this love. In so far as a 
Christian loves his neighbor well and wisely, 
it will be discovered that his character takes on 
various kinds of reliability which we call vir- 
tues. He does not love his neighbor merely for 
the sake of cultivating in himself a good moral 
character; nor does he value character for its 
own sake, lest he be separated from his neigh- 
bor by reason of pride in his own goodness. Good 
moral character, Christian moral character, is 
rather the unintended result or by-product of 
loving one’s neighbor with the full and undi- 
vided view that the neighbor’s welfare be 
served as wisely as possible; or else, in so far as 
intended, it is intended vocationally for the 
sake of the neighbor. Whether virtue be fourfold 
or manifold, the traditional doctrine of four 
cardinal virtues indicates traits of character 
which sincere love, and most of all Christian 
love, calls forth. A neighbor-ward oriented life 
will come to have at least these four fundamen- 
tal qualities, lest the neighbor suffer loss. 

In general, temperance is love giving itself 
entirely to that which is loved, so that we may 
express the definition of temperance in the 
Christian sense as love keeping itself entire and 
incorrupt for the sake of others. Temperance is 
the ability to promise a kind of integrity and in- 
corruption in the love by which we serve our 
neighbors. The love, then, of which we speak, 
which ought with all sanctity to burn in desire 
for the good of others, is called temperance in 
not being turned aside or seeking after any 
selfish thing. 

In general, fortitude or courage is love 
teadily bearing all things for the object loved, 
whatever it be; so that we may express the 
definition of courage in the Christian sense thus: 
Christian fortitude is love bearing everything 


teadily for the sake of the neighbor. The love, 
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then, of which we speak, which ought in all 
sanctity to burn in concern for others, is called 


fortitude, in bearing the loss of things selfish in 


order to persevere in Christian service. To in- 


sure that this love give way before no troubles, 
no matter how grievous, is the part of Christian 


courage. 

Justice generally is love securing only the 
loved object, whatever it be, and therefore rul- 
ing all else rightly; so that we may express the 
definition of justice as a personal Christian 
attitude thus: It is love so intent on securing 
the true welfare of the neighbor that a man rules 
himself and assesses with an impartial judgment 
uncorrupted by self-interest the claims and 
counterclaims that come before him. 

In general, prudence or practical wisdom in 
making everyday decisions is love distinguish- 
ing with sagacity between what hinders it and 
what helps it; so that we may express the defini- 
tion thus: Christian prudence is love making a 


right distinction between what helps it toward 
the true interest of the neighbor and what might 


hinder it, between what is to be desired and 
what to be shunned with a view to this end. To 


be ever watchful lest crafty self-interest steal in 
and defraud the neighbor is the part of pru- 


dence. Christian prudence or practical wisdom is 
‘the mind of love’; the neighbor is its ‘heart.’34 


Two considerations may now be ad- 
vanced which tend to validate this shift 
of emphasis from the first to the second 
love-commandment in Augustine’s doc- 
trine of the unity and source of virtue. 
The first of these considerations is logical 
or terminological; the second is ethical. 

Whatever definition be given to the 
word “love,” it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to employ precisely the same mean- 
ing, clearly and without variation, in 
speaking of man’s attitude toward God 
and toward his fellow-men. The word 
“Jove” does not speak with one voice. It 
is used equivocally rather than univocal- 
ly. One has to go in heavily for analogy, 
or even commute back and forth from 
one meaning to another, ever to suppose 


34The words in single quotation marks are 
taken from the title of Father M. C. D’Arcy’s 
recent book, The Mind and Heart of Love (New 


York: Henry Holt & Co., 1947). 
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that “love,” or any other single term, 
can adequately convey the meaning of a 
Christian’s response to God and also his 
love for neighbor. The words “faith,” 
“obedieace,” ‘“‘humility,” and—to indi- 
cate greater intimacy and warmth—the 
words “gratitude” and “thankfulness” 
are preferable, singly or as a cluster, for 
describing how Christians think of them- 
selves as standing in relation to God. 
These are the Reformation categories. 
They are also central in Paul’s theology 
and in his description of Jesus Christ in 
his “humility” being “obedient” unto 
death, even the death of the cross. For 
them may also be claimed greater veri- 
similitude to Jesus and the ethics of the 
Synoptic Gospels than for Neo-Platonic 
notions of love for God and union with 
him in some final mystic vision. In any 
case, Augustine himself confirms the 
main point that needs to be made: If the 
word “love” is used to describe man’s 
way of relating himself to God, this gen- 
eral notion must then be broken down 
into two different species, such as “en- 
joyment”’ and “use,” to apply, respec- 
tively, to God and man. 
Moreover—and this is the second 
point—greater lucidity and strength are 
given Augustine’s own ethical analysis 
by this correction of his view of Chris- 
tian love. His criticism of all virtues 
other than those of a Christian as only 
“splendid vices” and his statement “that 
: where there is no true religion there are 
_ no true virtues,” as they stand, have un- 
certain meaning and doubtful truth. The 
judgment that the virtues of natural men 
at their best are “rather vices than vir- 
tues so long as there is no reference to 
God in the matter”s5 is an obscure ver- 
} dict made in a dim religious light, if, in- 
, deed, it is not sheer authoritarian exag- 
geration. 
35 City of God. XIX. xxv. 


On the other hand, in the suggested 
revision of this position, the statement 
that virtues are rather vices than virtues 
so long as there is no reference to the 
neighbor in the matter has definite ethical 
meaning and may be defended as an en- 
tirely accurate account of moral experi- 
ence.)In this sense, only a Christian virtue 
is a virtue; the rest are “splendid vices.” 
Not alone are the cardinal and other nat- 
ural virtues subject to deterioration in all 
their splendor, the more concern for self 
supplants concern for neighbor as the cen- 
tral reason for self-discipline, but the same 
applies also to qualities of character often 
supposed to be distinctly Christian—hu- 
mility and the theological virtues. 

The early Christians were not chari- 
table out of prudence. They were pru- 
dent or practically wise out of charity. 
Love for neighbor made these otherwise 
socially and economically naive people 
exceedingly shrewd in the administra- 
tion of charity, caring for the needy with- 
out pauperizing them. Soon, however, 
Christians let their eyes waver from their 
neighbor’s benefit; their gaze turned in- 
ward by way of turning toward merit in 
heaven; they continued to be charitable 
for prudence’s sake. Both prudence and 
charity became “splendid vices,’ still 
splendid on account of the discipline and 
liberality they induce, vicious on account 
of the neighbor whose welfare they ignore 
so successfully. As selfish calculation, 
prudence is no longer Christian; at the 
same time it is no longer really virtuous. 
Charity becomes the “‘splendid vice” of 
alms-giving. The “use” of the neighbor 
for the sake of the “enjoyment” of God 
here attains a denouement which clearly 
reveals the Neo-Platonic (and the uni- 
versally human) rather than the Chris- 
tian parentage of any attempt to ground 
the unity and origin of virtue in man’s 
love for God. Thus, in order to establish 
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the validity of Augustine’s severe criti- 
cism of non-Christian virtues, his con- 
ception of Christian love must be re- 
vised. Unqualified agreement may then 
be given to the view that such love 
evokes virtue. From love virtue “arises.” 


b) THE INFUSION OF VIRTUE 


Aquinas held that the distinctly 
Christian virtues—faith, hope, and char- 
ity—were not to be acquired by any 
kind or amount of human effort but 
rather have their origin in an infusion of 
character by God’s grace. An incidental 
objection to this position, and to the 
general theory and practice of the Ro- 
man Catholic church, is that the opera- 
tion of infusing grace is confined to the 
seven sacraments as the sole channel or 
means of grace. A more fundamental ob- 
jection is to the whole notion of infusing 
grace and to the idea that human char- 
acter is perfected miraculously. Ethical 
phenomena should be explained in ethi- 
cal terms; and if divine grace is thought 
to be relevant to matters of morality, its 
operation upon us cannot be mechanical 
but must be, quite explicitly, an opera- 
tion with us as co-operating’ moral 
agents.3° This suggests a reinterpreta- 
tion of the infusion of virtue as meaning 
rather the elicitation of virtue or virtue 
arising from love. 

The grace which infuses faith, hope, 
and charity into a Christian’s character 
may go further, according to Aquinas, 
and infuse moral virtues as well. There 
is an infused temperance taking the 


% Aquinas, of course, denies this: “.... Virtue 
which directs man to good as defined by divine 
law, and not by human reason, cannot be caused 
by human acts, whose principle is reason, but is 
produced in us by the divine operation alone. Hence 
Augustine, in giving the definition of this virtue, 
inserts the words, which God works in us without us” 
(Summa theologica, I-II, Q. 63, art. 2. [ed. Anton C. 
Pegis, Basic Writings of Saint Thomas Aquinas (New 
York: Random House), II, 484]). 


place of and supplementing any defi- 
ciency in the acquired virtue of temper- 
ance. Likewise, infused fortitude, infused 
justice, and infused prudence are avail- 
able to the Christian to the degree that 
there is defect in his acquired fortitude, 
justice, or prudence. So also for the re- 
maining moral virtues subordinate to the 
cardinal ones. Thus, there is a table of 
infused moral virtues exactly identical 
with St. Thomas’ table of acquired moral 
virtue, each bearing the same name and 
referring to almost the same essential 
quality of character. These duplicate 
sets of virtues differ mainly in that their 
source is different. One is acquired by 
following Aristotle’s recommendations; 
failing this or in addition to this, the 
other is available through infused grace 
in the sacraments.3? 

The experience behind this theory of 
infused moral virtue is described much 
better as a process of the elicitation of 
virtue by Christian love. St. Thomas 
gives an illustration of a simple old Chris- 
tian lady whose entire life has been 
spent in circumstances not calling for 
special courage and who therefore does 
not have a very highly developed habit 
of courage in the structure of her char- 
acter. Nevertheless, she may suddenly 
and without practice prove courageous 
even to the point of martyrdom. The 
early Christian martyrs were not, in the 
main, persons habituated to courage in 
the Aristotelian sense; they were made 
courageous by their love and loyalty. 
The theory by which these manifesta- 
tions of strength of character are ex- 
plained by reference to infusing grace is 
more questionable than the data them- 
selves. Augustine’s account of virtue 
arising from love is both a more ethical 
and a more plausible interpretation of 


37 Summa theologica, I-II, Q. 63, art. 3; Q. 65, 
arts. 2 and 3. 
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the facts. All virtues for Augustine are 
aspects of moral goodness “infused,” so 
to speak, from the cherished end “back- 
ward” into character; they are Christian 
moral virtues if they have been produced 
by reverberation from man’s love for 
God. The expression “elicited” or 
“evoked virtue,” unlike “infused vir- 
tue,” rightly suggests an operation in us 
of our own love or devotion to something 
other than our own character calling for 
habits of strength in us. 


c) THE ACQUIREMENT OF VIRTUE 


Accepting the foregoing interpreta- 
tion of the ethical truth behind the 
theory of infusion, it is possible both to 
make greater room in Christian ethics 
for semi-Aristotelian effort to attain vir- 
tue and at the same time to extend the 
Christianization of character further 
than Aquinas found possible. Aristotle 
had spoken only of the deliberate ac- 
quirement of virtue. Augustine had 
spoken only of the elicitation of virtue. 
Aquinas attempts a synthesis of the 
two, but in such fashion as to break the 
backs of both, attributing virtue to its 
source in intentional acquirement for 
only part of the way and then turning 
to infusion, or what we now may call 
“unintended elicitation,” for the rest. 
An explanation of the genesis of char- 
acter is needed which recognizes that both 
intentional acquirement and unintended 
elicitation may each, separately or to- 
gether, cover the entire ground of moral 
goodness. 

Such a view is indeed suggested by 
Aquinas’ two sets of moral virtues en- 
tirely duplicating one another. This is 
not, as may appear, a violation of the 
principle of parsimony. While there are 
not two different virtues in us, each 
named temperance, there really are two 
sources of the single virtue of temper- 
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ance. We may build up in ourselves vir. 
tuous habits by concentrating on their 
cultivation. At the same time or in addi- 
tion to this, virtuous habits are elicited 
or built up in us as quite unintended 
consequences whenever we control our 
various impulses and sublimate them 
for the sake of something else altogether 
other than ourselves and our own good- 
ness. Moral character is very often “in- 
fused backward” from the ends we care 
about, although none can deny that de- 
liberate effort can often do much to ac- 
quire it. These two sources converge 
upon each other in almost all character 
development. Virtue arising from these 
two sources is not simply two habits de- 
serving the same name because of simi- 
larity but identically the same habit 
capable of bearing only one name. There 
is a single habit of temperance, acquired 
by direct action upon ourselves or in- 
directly elicited in us or, more probably, 
both. Courage also is a single habit, ac- 
quired by direct action upon ourselves 
or indirectly elicited or both. And so on 
throughout the manifold of character. 

When Paul says that “love is patient 
and kind, love is not jealous or boastful; 
it is not arrogant or rude. Love does not 
insist on its own way; it is not irritable or 
resentful; it does not rejoice at wrong, 
but rejoices in the right. Love bears all 
things, believes all things, hopes all 
things, endures all things” (1 Cor. 
13:4-7), he is listing some of the qualities 
which love elicits. On the other hand, ifa 
man has already acquired in some degree 
such control of himself as to be patient 
and kind, not jealous, boastful, arrogant, 
rude, irritable, or resentful and in a meas- 
ure is one who can believe, hope, and 
endure, he is likely to be a better servant 
of the ends of Christian love than he 
would be without these abilities. 

There may need to be, of course, 4 
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Christianization of virtues already ac- 
quired in the service of the self or some 
end other than the neighbor; but this 
does not mean that a Christian cannot 
also be consciously concerned about 
acquiring virtue. In addition to deriving 
yirtue indirectly as an unintended by- 
product of love for neighbor, a Christian 
needs also a conscious intention to im- 
prove himself vocationally for his neigh- 
bor’s sake. 

To have integrity of character evoked 
is, nevertheless, more important than to 
cultivate character, even though the two 
processes are in constant reciprocity. 
Men do not first dress themselves up and 
then wonder where to go. Ordinarily they 
dress because they know where they 
want to go. And they often learn to skate 
insummer and to swim in winter when 
they are not thinking about it. More 
Christian virtue arises from the elicita- 
tions of love supervening as unintended 
results, than from a neighbor-regarding, 
vocational pursuit of self-development. 
In either case, however, the righteous- 
ness of the Pharisees is exceeded and the 
Narcissus taken out of man’s awareness 
of the beauty of holiness. 

This view of the place which effort to 
acquire virtue has in Christian ethics 
meets an objection often raised by Prot- 
estant theologians. 

The Biblical ethic remains throughout an 
thic of present decision..... Obedience is too 
concrete to be reduced to a qualitative at- 
tribute. Man does not obey by learning the art 
or developing the habit of obedience. Obedience 
to God cannot be absorbed into a stable char- 
acter pattern so that each subsequent decision 
becomes easier and more assured..... How- 
ever many times repeated, it does not become a 
fxed personality trait. Every present moment 
presents a new occasion for disobedience as well 
asa new need for divine help. When one objec- 
tifies obedience as a virtue to be cultivated, his 
choices become determined by his relation to 
that virtue rather than by relation to God. And 
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obedience to one’s own virtue is far removed 
from obedience to God. When transferred from 
the area of contemporaneous demand to the 
area of character development, obedience may 
easily be turned into its opposite.3* 


This passage illustrates excellently the 
difficulty of ever developing a theory of 
virtue within Protestant theological 
ethics. However, the idea that moral 
goodness has its source partly in an in- 
tentional although vocational cultivation 
of virtue does not fall into these errors. 
Love of neighbor, which is a Christian’s 
obedience to God and the source of his 
virtue, is never itself a “habit,” “stable 
character pattern,” or “fixed personality 
trait.” It is always a “‘present decision.” 
However many times repeated, it does 
not become easier or more assured. Such 
obedient love is not a virtue; it has 
virtues. Love is a relation by which one 
man exists for another. Every present 
moment presents a new occasion for us- 
ing virtuous habit either self-centeredly 
or vocationally. This decision is not 
easier but must be made again, no matter 
how far character has developed or 
whether virtue has previously been 
gained intentionally by acquirement or 
unintentionally by evocation. The choices 
of a man who seeks virtue vocationally 
are not determined by his relation to 
character for its or his own sake but by 
his relation to virtue as among his duties 
to his neighbor. Obedience to one’s own 
virtue with the neighbor’s benefit in view 
is always a present decision not far re- 
moved from obedience to God. 


d) VIRTUE AND FORGIVENESS, ACCORDING TO 
THE PRINCIPLES OF THE REFORMATION 


The foregoing analysis of the origin of 
virtue leads to the conclusion that vir- 
tues are elicited, not infused, and 


38 Paul Minear, Eyes of Faith (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1946), p. 48. 
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elicited by Christian love for neighbor, 
not by love for God. How is this position 
distinguishable from a simple humani- 
tarianism? One difference is that ethical 
humanism is grounded on the infinite in- 
herent value of human personality in 
general, while the view here suggested 
proceeds on the inherently more Chris- 
tian principle of infinite preference for 
the neighbor’s welfare. But still it may be 
asked: Does not a Christian’s relation to 
God have decisive influence upon his 
character? Is not virtue derived from re- 
lation to God as well as from duty to 
neighbor? This seems altogether ex- 
cluded by the rejection of caritas-love for 
God and infused grace. Are not faith, 
humility, obedience, and gratitude— 
which have been retained in place of 
“love’’ to characterize, from the human 
side, man’s relation to God—themselves 
qualities essential to Christian char- 
acter? 

The answer is, first, that these quali- 
ties are each a response of the human 
spirit to the forgiving graciousness of 
God disclosed in Christ and have their 
source in the constraint of this love of 
God for man. And, secondly, they are 
not virtues alongside other virtues, 
Christian virtue added, as Aquinas be- 
lieved, to Aristotle’s list; they are char- 
acteristics of man’s God-relationship 
which, along with agape-love for neigh- 
bér, unifies and Christianizes all his vir- 
tues. Faith, humility, obedience, and 
gratitude are relations of the whole char- 
acter to its source in God’s forgiving 
graciousness in Christ, just as love is a 
relation by which the self with all its vir- 
tues exists for another. The sources of 
virtue are by no means complete without 
making the most of the important shift 
made by the Reformation from the Cath- 
olic understanding of God’s grace as in- 
fusing power to an understanding of 


grace as grace for justification manifest. 
ing itself as God’s attitude toward men. 
Humility may be taken as an illustration 
of a quality of Christian life which can- 
not be understood except in relation to 
divine forgiveness. 

Humility as a virtue among other cul- 
tivated virtues can, along with charity 
and the virtues of the Romans, become a 
“splendid vice.”” Considered simply as an 
additional virtue, humility may be mere- 
ly another way in which the self stands 
in relation only to itself and not to any 
other being, God or his neighbor. Thus, 
Anders Nygren writes, “. . . . In reckon- 
ing his own humility as a way of fellow- 
ship with God, as entitling him to an im- 
perishable value in God’s sight, [a per- 
son] is in truth not humble at all.” 
And Nietzsche said, “He who despises 
himself feels at the same time a certain 
respect for himself, as being the despiser 
of himself.’’4° Humility as a separate vir- 
tue may be employed by pride as a way 
of attracting more attention. 

Moreover, the fact that humility is a 
relation of all the virtues to divine for- 
giveness is also suggested by the para- 
doxical relationship between Christian 
humility and an Aristotelian estimate of 
personal merit. Aristotle calls a man 
modest “who estimates himself lowly and 
at the same time justly” or correctly “as 
a man of average ability.” His “great- 
minded” man is one who “values himself 
highly and at the same time justly” be- 
cause in fact he is a great man. Each of 
these has as much humility as he reason- 
ably ought to have. The vain man is one 
who “values himself highly without just 
ground.” Not everyone who repeats the 
criticism that Aristotle has no place for 

39 Agape and Eros (2d. ed.; New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1941), Part I, p. 80. 

4° Beyond Good and Evil, ¥ 78. 

4* Nicomachean Ethics. 1123). 
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humility really disagrees with his state- 
ment, “He that values himself below his 
real worth is small-minded.”’ No defini- 
tion of humility as a virtue can be in 
frontal opposition to Aristotle’s notion of 
reasonable modesty and reasonable pride. 

Asa Christian, however, Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton had a different view of 
humility : 

.... Every generous person [will] agree that 
the one kind of pride which is wholly damnable 
is the pride of the man who has something to be 
proud of. The pride which, proportionally 
speaking, does not hurt the character is the 
pride in the things which reflect no credit on the 
person at all. Thus it does a man no harm to be 
proud of his country, and comparatively little 
harm to be proud of his remote ancestors. It 
does him more harm to be proud of having made 
money, because in that he has a little more 
reason for pride. It does him more harm still 
to be proud of what is nobler than money— 
intellect. And it does him most harm of all to 
value himself for the most valuable thing on 
earth—goodness. The man who is proud of what 
is really creditable to him is the Pharisee, the 
man whom Christ himself could not forbear to 
strike. 4 


Christian humility does not ' contest 
the ground with a reasonable estimate of 
merit or a sense of moral achievement. 
At the same time, the greater the virtue, 
the more Christian humility reduces all 
realized qualities of character by setting 
them in relation to a divine perfection 
which transcends them—a_ relation 
whose nature is most clearly specified by 
St. Paul and Martin Luther. 

Christian humility cannot be suffi- 
ciently constituted by a man’s lively 
sense of his dependence on God for every- 
thing he is and has. St. Francis wanted 
his friars to be willing to receive alms, to 
have the humility of recipients of favor. 
He had a profound sense of man’s gener- 
al dependence upon God. “....The 


# Heretics (New York: John Lane Co., 1905), 
pP. 169. 


greater the gifts and graces God bestows 
upon us, the greater ought our humility 
to be; for without humility no virtue is 
acceptable to God.’’43 Yet, such an ac- 
knowledgment of dependence is pos- 
sible within the perspectives of any reli- 
gion; or else, more specifically, it may 
have reference only to God’s grace under- 
stood as infusing power. This is not 
enough. The man who went up to the 
temple to pray was not only a man of 
great righteousness (thus qualifying as 
Aristotle’s great-minded man), but also 
he was willing to thank Goa that he was 
not as other men are. A good man can 
thank God continuously for his good- 
ness, he can be wholly possessed by what 
Schleiermacher called a sense of his ab- 
solute dependence, he can recognize him- 
self as the recipient of infused grace, and 
still be a Pharisee. 

Reasonable judgment upon ourselves 
becomes humble only from comparing 
ourselves with the perfection of divine 
love in Jesus Christ. From questioning 
ourselves in relation to others, there is 
no man living who cannot worm himself 
around so as to feel flattered. From ques- 
tioning ourselves in relation to Jesus, 
however, and seeing ourselves in “the 
mirror of the Word,” none of us can 
come off justified. Only by ceasing to 
compare ourselves exclusively with one 
another will the pride be taken out of 
even our just estimates of ourselves and 
our pious thanksgivings to God for these 
merits. Comparing ourselves with Christ 
produces in us a lively sense of sin, and 
for the first time a sense of humble equal- 
ity with all men before God. “This is the 
edification there is in the thought that 
before God we are always in the 
wrong.”44 For “all have sinned,” said 

43 The Little Flowers of St. Francis, chap. xii 
(“Everyman” ed., p. 22). 

44S¢ren Kierkegaard, Either-Or, Vol. II, p. 287. 
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Paul, “‘and come short of the glory of 
God’’—-the glory of God as it has shone 
forth in the face of Jesus Christ. With 
this Word and not one another as the 
standard by which we measure ourselves, 
humility is assured no matter how far we 
progress in the moral life or how virtuous 
we become. Confession of sin requires 
deeper humility than acknowledgment 
of dependence. 

How much more crushing than the most piti- 
less conviction of our present sinful state is 
even the feeblest conviction that there will be 
eternal justification for our temporal existence. 
Only our strength in supporting this second 
conviction, which in its purity completely sub- 
sumes the first, is the measure of faith. 


Even more pitiless than conviction of 
ever present sin is the pitiless hound-of- 
heavenly love. To be willing to receive 
favors, to be willing to acknowledge sin, 
and to be willing to be forgiven represent 
increasing degrees of self-renunciation. 
To acknowledge dependence means will- 
ingness not to play the agent; to confess 
sin means willingness to have acted 
otherwise, and confession is itself another 
act; to receive forgiveness means willing- 
ness to have the past entirely annulled 
and our lives begun on a new basis, and 
that not by any action of our own. Chris- 
tian humility flows also from the edifica- 
tion there is in the thought that before 
God we are always, by his gracious for- 
giveness alone, in the right. True humili- 
ty must always have some reference to 
justifying grace in the matter. A humble 
man lives with his entire being simul- 
taneously sinful, penitent, and justified; 
and this last, his forgiveness, subsumes 
the rest. The so-called “‘virtues,”’ humili- 
ty and faith, then, are responses deci- 

45Franz Kafka, “Reflections on Sin, Pains, 
Hope, and the True Way,” {95, in The Great 
Wall of China (New York: Schocken Books, 1946), 
Pp. 303. 


sively oriented toward the infinite gra- 
ciousness of God who put forward Christ. 


Ill. THE IMMODERATE LIFE 


Augustine described temperance not 
as restraining all impulses but as re- 
straining all competing impulses except 
one, so that love might give itself entire- 
ly and without restraint to that which is 
loved. On this view, the Greek ideal of 
moderation is set aside. Jesus’ “ethic of 
the extreme” gains supremacy over 
Aristotle’s ‘doctrine of the mean” and 
over the curbing of all passions in the 
Stoic ideal. According to Augustine, 
temperance and the other virtues are, so 
to speak, forms of an intemperate love for 
God. There can never be too much love 
for God, nor too little of the impulses 
which impede it. 

Plato had pointed out that the virtues 
with which seekers for pleasure serve 
their “chief end” are simply forms of an 
intemperate love for pleasure. In the 
hedonist, moderate enjoyment of im- 
mediate pleasure and courage in the face 
of present peril are disciplines flowing 
from his fundamental intemperance. 
Thus, Plato describes ordinary men as 
temperate because they are immoderate: 

For there are pleasures which they are 
afraid of losing; and in their desire to keep them, 
they abstain from some pleasures, because they 
are overcome by others; and although to be 
conquered by pleasure is called by men in- 
temperance, to them the conquest of pleasure 
consists in being conquered by pleasure. And 
that is what I mean by saying that, in a sense, 
they are made temperate through intemper- 
ance.‘ 


However, this seeming contradiction 
does not disprove the value of virtues 
derived from the love of pleasure, since 
it holds true with regard to any virtues 
whatever relative to their end. The tem- 


46 Phaedo 69 (Jowett). 
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A THEORY OF VIRTUE 


perance and courage of the Romans were 
forms arising from their intemperate love 
for personal prestige and honor or for the 
glory and power of the empire. The so- 
called “bourgeois” virtues, thrift, so- 
briety, and industry, the admirable self- 
discipline of the business and profession- 
al man two generations ago, arose from 
an intemperate ambition for success in a 
secular ‘“‘calling.”’ 

The same is true of a theory of moral 
virtue for its own sake which ostensibly 
extends moderation throughout the 
whole analysis of moral goodness. One 
thing Aristotle is immoderate about: the 
pursuit of moderation. One thing he is 
intemperate about: the love of wisdom. 
The Stoics were tremendously concerned 
about withdrawing from all concern. The 
one thing over which they could be vital- 
ly perturbed was their own imperturb- 
ability, as that Stoic evidenced who com- 
mitted suicide because he scratched his 
little finger. 

Similarly, Augustine spoke of virtues 
subordinate to a quite intemperate love 
for God. For the sake of an enthusiastic 
love, impulses which are potential hin- 
drances thereto will be sublimated and 
habitually restrained. 

In spite of the influence of Aristotle 
upon him, Thomas Aquinas likewise 
Christianizes character by shifting from 
the moderate to an immoderate life as an 
ultimate ideal. According to Aquinas, 
infusing grace, which penetrates to the 
ground floor of character to add infused 
moral virtues, continues operative at 
this same level by the successive addi- 
tion of “gifts,” “fruits,” and “beati- 
tudes.” These stages of infused moral 
perfection, from infused virtues to the 
beatitudes, accomplish the transition 
from Aristotelian moderation to Chris- 
tian immoderation and asceticism. 
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It has been previously said that ac- 
quired and infused moral virtues differ 
only in their source and not in their es- 
sential nature. This is not quite true. In- 
fused moral virtues begin to draw the 
Christian away just a little from the 
Greek ideal of moderation. Aristotle ad- 
vises the curbing of too ardent desire for 
the sake of more continuous health of 
body and more serene operation of man’s 
intellectual faculties. Through infused 
temperance, however, a Christian mod- 
erates his bodily appetites, not simply for 
the sake of these finite goods or for more 
perfect “activity of the soul” in accord- 
ance with reason, virtue, and degrees of 
human excellence, but for the sake of his 
unqualifiedly enthusiastic love for God. 
To the degree that the human soul is 
loyally subject to God and perfectly 
obedient, a proportionately greater em- 
phasis will, as a consequence, be placed 
upon subjecting the body to the soul. 
Thus, by infusion of moral virtue, a 
Christian is shifted slightly to the ascetic 
extreme, though he still engages in the 
moderate satisfaction of desire. 

The remaining three waves of influ- 
ence, “gifts,” “fruits,” “beatitudes,” 
complete this process of altering the very 
definition of virtue. These words refer to 
passages in the New Testament which 
classify traits of Christian character. 
While the virtues (acquired or infused) 
moderate a man’s desire for wealth and 
honor, the “gifts” and “fruits” lead him 
to despise these things and the “beati- 
tudes” crown him with poverty of spirit. 
The several Aristotelian virtues under 
the name-virtue, courage, moderate the 
hopes, fears, and angers of the “‘irascible 
appetites” (passions irritated by diffi- 
culty), but a Christian is finally set free 


from them by blessed meekness. The 


virtues grouped under temperance mod- 
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erate the ‘“concupiscible appetites,” 
while “gifts,” “fruits,” and “beatitudes” 
find these satisfactions unnecessary and 
finally call it a greater blessing to be 
mournful.47 

Indeed, contrary to his recommenda- 
tions for men in the thirteenth century, 
Aquinas declares that no man can be an 
Aristotelian in heaven. Need for personal 
moral virtues will have ceased with the 
cessation of recalcitrant impulses in the 
body. Of social moral virtues only jus- 
tice, or rendering to another his due, will 
remain, and that chiefly in its subspecies, 
religion, or rendering to God his due. Of 
intellectual virtues only the most formal 
ones shall remain, those by which we 
grasp truth intuitively. Indeed, faith 
will disappear in sight, hope be sup- 
planted by realization, love or union with 
God alone remaining of the theological 
virtues. * 

Thus, when we are through with the 
Christianization of the virtues, or rather 
when the infusing grace of God is 
through with us, or rather when the 
eliciting power of a great commitment is 
through with us, the Aristotelian way of 
moderation is left entirely behind, and 
inserted in its place is a Christian ascetic 
ideal. Moderation in everything becomes 
in principle asceticism in almost every- 
thing. This results simply from being 
from the beginning explicitly and un- 
limitedly immoderate about one thing, 
love for God. From this acknowledged in- 
temperance, all other satisfactions fall 
under more severe restriction. To a great 
extent, as we have seen, Aquinas agrees 
with Augustine that, while splendid, a 
virtue such as prudence in the service of 
some earthly or evil end is not really vir- 


47 Summa theologica, I-II, Qq. 68-70, esp. Q. 69, 
art. 3. 


48 Ibid. Q. 67: “On the Duration of the Virtues 
after This Life.” 


tuous; without charity and a reference to 
true religion in the matter, there are no 
true virtues. The foregoing analysis 
makes clear that with charity and true 
religion the virtues will become utterly 
different from what otherwise they are 
supposed to be. With charity and all the 
other supernatural renovations of human 
character which follow, the ideal of the 
“golden mean” is reformed away. Aqui- 
nas’ account of Christian character in its 
most perfect expression shifts, through 
these stages of infused Christianization, 
so far to the side of ascetic self-denial 
that one wonders why, if he was pointing 
toward this position, he ever took the 
trouble to begin with Aristotelian mod- 
eration. 

The value of immoderation in the 
moral life is indubitable. When the end a 
person has in view is clearly apprehend- 
ed, when the object of his love is power- 
fully attractive, then the virtues or forms 
in which this love springs into effective- 
ness are not likely to be the moderate 
type, nor ought they to be. Instead of 
stopping short with just so much re- 
straint of diverting impulses, a good man 
will expel them altogether. The measure 
of his asceticism about other tempting 
goals will be set only by the degree of 
hindrance these things put in the way of 
the good chiefly desired. Martyrdom 
may even be the final form his goodness 
takes. Christian ethics is emancipated 
from all preconceived rules and laws by 
Christian love for neighbor permitting 
everything to be done which the neigh- 
bor needs, absolutely everything, with- 
out a single exception. Christian love 
requiring everything the neighbor needs, 
absolutely everything without a single 
exception, also delivers Christian ethics 
from a predecision that the nature of vir- 
tue is Aristotelian moderation. 

In contrast to the virtues of reason- 
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able, temperate living stand the intem- 
perate religious attitudes, faith venturing 
beyond the limits of what is neatly de- 
monstrable, hope remaining expectant 
when the conditions do not warrant it, 
love forgiving the unpardonable. These 
are the exuberant, jubilant virtues; and 
Christians know that without such en- 
thusiasm there can be no religion—no, 
nor much living either. Hope is the typi- 
cal theological virtue when they are con- 
sidered as characteristics of immoderate 
Christian living. 

Hope springs in part, like faith and 
humility, from man’s relation to God. St. 
Paul wrote of Abraham that “when all 
hope was gone he hoped on in faith.” 
This means that Abraham continued to 
expect a manifestation of divine power 
through miracle; his virtue, therefore, 
was not unlike the Catholic conception 
of hope gained from infused grace. 
Protestant ethics would contend, how- 
ever—and_ correctly—that Christian 
hope is more firmly grounded in the new 
beginning made possible again and again 
by forgiveness and by the possibility it 
brings of life on a new basis. When all 
love and hope are gone, a Christian lives 
on, hopeful and loving, by faith—a faith 
convinced that God’s gracious forgive- 
ness and renewal are ‘‘for me and for 
thee.” 

However, Paul traces hope to another 
source when he writes that “love hopeth 
all things.’”’ Here too the essential intem- 
perance of Christian ethics again be- 
comes explicit. Ordinary teachers of wis- 
dom, such as Aristotle, treat hope as an 
emotion which needs curbing, so that we 
habituate ourselves to expect only a 
little—the little we prudently have a 
tight to expect. Christian ethics finds 
that love for neighbor stretches hope far 
beyond prudent moderation. Christian 
love goes to the extreme of hoping all 


things, and this only an everlasting love, 
or a love perpetually renewed, can ac- 
complish. 

Hence the Apostle does not say that 
youth or temperament but love ‘“‘hopeth 
all things.” No moment even of highest 
enthusiasm can succeed in hoping all 
things at once. For then comes the next 
moment or the next day or year, and if a 
man does not continue to live in anticipa- 
tion, then is it disclosed that formerly he 
did not hope all things. Hope must be 
given reality anew in every moment of 
our conscious existence; we can now have 
hope for the future, but we cannot now 
have our future hopes. Paul’s descrip- 
tion of Christian love hoping all things 
sets for such love the task of “always hop- 
ing.”’49 Neither can one learn such hope 
from age and experience, since obedience 
to God and the love by which a man ex- 
ists for another are always present deci- 
sions and, no matter how many other 
virtues they elicit and accumulate, can- 
not themselves be stock-piled into a 
habit. 

Nor can external conditions ever give 
sufficient warrant for always hoping. As 
Chesterton says, hope means expectancy 
when things are otherwise hopeless or it 
is no virtue. “For practical purposes it 
is at the hopeless moment that we re- 
quire the hopeful man, and the virtue 
either does not exist at all or begins to 
exist at that moment. Exactly when hope 
ceases to be reasonable, it begins to be 
useful.”’s° Confidence grounded in exter- 
nal conditions is not Christian hope; it is 
merely calculating common sense. What 
Paul means by hope, always hoping so as 
eventually to hope all things, springs 


from within; it is an enthusiasm perpetu- 


49 Sgren Kierkegaard, Works of Love (Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1943), pp. 199 


213, passim. 


5° Op. cit., p. 159. 
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ally renewed out of the fires of Christian 
love, issuing out of the spirits of men 
with transforming power upon the other- 
wise hopeless conditions which surround 
them. 

It is a matter of indifference whether 
we say that Christian hope springs from 
Christ’s self-emptying love for man (the 
love of Christ constraining us) or from 
love of neighbor as one’s self, since both 
these statements mean love directed to- 
ward man altogether for his own sake. 
Lest mutual love or an exchange of self- 
interest be taken as the norm, the words 
“as thyself” and also the golden rule 
should be interpreted in terms of Christ’s 
love. But provided this understanding is 
secure, it will then be seen that “to be a 
Christ to one’s neighbor” (Luther) and 
to love one’s neighbor as one’s self mean 
the same thing. Both attitudes unite es- 
pecially in “‘always hoping.” 

Every man loves himself; every man 
has hope for himself. We love ourselves 
more than we desire any kind of self-im- 
provement for ourselves. We, therefore, 
do not cease to love ourselves when we 
fail of a certain degree of self-develop- 
ment; and hence love for ourselves is 
always hopeful: it always lays hold ex- 
pectantly on another possibility for good. 
Christianity desires simply to reverse all 
this and requires us to love our neighbor 
as unswervingly as we love ourselves. If 


we love our neighbors as we love our- 
selves, we will love them more than we 
desire their improvement. Therefore, we 
will not cease to love them on account of 
any kind of setback in their improve- 
ment. And hence love for neighbor is 
always hopeful; it always lays hold ex- 
pectantly on another possibility for good. 
Love always hopes something; this is 
how it manages without sentimentality 
to hope all things. We love ourselves even 
when we fail of being civilized. Chris- 
tianity desires simply to reverse all this 
and requires that we love our existing 
neighbors more than we desire them to 
be cultured. However troubled Chris- 
tians may be, they do not join the hue 
and cry that our civilization is perishing 
or that all will be lost if this be so. The 
death of a civilization is no final destruc- 
tion of Christian hope. While love for 
certain values would be driven to despair 
in the face of the destruction of all the 
values men hold dear, both self-love and 
love for neighbor as one’s self possess a 
sense that the end of a world is not the 
end of the world (Maritain), the end of a 
civilization is not the end of the process 
of civilization. While under any historical 
circumstances love for certain values is 
soon driven to moderation, love for self 
and for neighbor as one’s self always re- 
mains hopeful, immoderately hopes all 
things. 
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PURITAN OF CARTHAGE 
MORTON S. ENSLIN* 


E longer one studies the fascinat- 
ing story of the origin and develop- 
ment of early Christianity, the 

clearer one embarrassing fact becomes: 
the fragmentary and, at times, sketchy 
nature of our knowledge. It is very true 
that by and large we are in a position to 
pass a more judicious and balanced 
judgment of those days than were the 
best-educated men of the immediately 
succeeding centuries; nonetheless, our 
knowledge is at best scanty; at times the 
book of the ancient past resembles a 
papyrus roll, the decipherment of which 
isgreatly handicapped by the fact that it 
seems scarcely more than a catena of 
holes. 

Even the book of Acts, the only early 
source which we have which purportedly 
gives a connected account, is far from 
adequate. Quite aside from the critical 
problems with which it bristles is the 
stubborn fact, often overlooked, to be 
sure, yet clear to those who have eyes to 
see: even in the story which it tells so 
captivatingly and persuasively are large 
blank spots. Saul of Tarsus appears sud- 
denly in the role of persecutor of Chris- 
tians and sets off to Damascus to harry 
the followers of the crucified Jesus in that 
ancient city. But there is no intimation 
given as to how these folks in Damascus 
had arisen: Were they pilgrims from 

* Professor Enslin has held the chair of New 
Testament literature and exegesis at Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary since 1924, in which year he took 
the degree of Th.D. at Harvard. He has had varied 
responsibilities in scholarly groups and since 1941 
has been editor of the Crozer Quarterly. His writings 
include The Ethics of Paul (1930), Six Collations of 


New Testament Manuscripts (with K. Lake and 
others [1933]), and Christian Beginnings (1938). 


Galilee? Were they converts? We do not 
know. In the second half of this narrative 
our attention is directed to Paul; fleeting 
glimpses of others who, like him, were 
at work in the common vineyard appear, 
but only as momentarily they cross his 
path. At the end of his career he went to 
Rome, whither two or three years before 
he had written a letter. It comes as a 
shock to us to realize that we have abso- 
lutely no knowledge of how the Christian 
community in Rome had arisen. To be 
sure, eventually tradition or legends 
arose seeking to explain its origin in a 
manner befitting its increasing dignity. 
The legends, however, are wortitless: we 
simply do not know. 

Alexander the Great left a monument 
to himself that outlasted his campaigns 
and military successes. He founded a 
city at the delta of the Nile. By leaps 
and bounds this city developed and grew, 
and in the course of the years, as 
“violet-crowned, illustrious Athens, the 
theme of poets, the bulwark of Greece’’ 
let slip the torch she had so long carried, 
Alexandria gladly picked it up and held 
it aloft. Even in this famed city we have 
no clear-cut knowledge of the advent of 
the Christian gospel—we can surmise, 
guess; we do not know. About the time 
that Paul was crossing and recrossing 
Asia Minor and Greece, another mighty 
genius of the same so-gifted race was 
teaching in the city by the Nile and 
seeking to commend his ancient faith to 
those who had drunk deep at the Pierian 
spring. He passed, and we do not know 
the influence upon his own fellow- 
believers that he may have exerted; a 
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century later the curtain rises again. 
Philo and any followers whom he may 
have had have long since gone. And yet a 
subtle something of him seems to remain 
in the teaching of the new leaders of 
Alexandrian thou,ht: Pantaenus, Clem- 
ent, and Origen. Here we find a flourish- 
ing school, a Christian center of piety 
and learning deeply entrenched and 
destined to exert a tremendous influence 
on Christian thought. We catch our first 
glimpse of it when it is fully developed, 
many decades under way. How had the 
first seed been sown? Who had scratched 
the first match to kindle the deep- 
reservoired Christian lamp in this second 
Athens? Again we do not know his name 
or his nation; his memorial is timeless. 
Once again the student of Christian 
beginnings must agree with Horace: 


Heroes many lived ere Atreus’ son; 
Yet lie they all unwept, unknown 
With nought but endless night to guard, 
Since ne’er they found a sacred bard.* 


In this essay I wish to pay especial at- 
tention to but another of these enigmas 
of the ancient past, the church of 
Carthage in the glamorous and fabled 
province of Roman Africa. As in the case 
of Alexandria, so here in Carthage there 
is no time of morning glow: when we first 
glimpse the church, the sun is blazing 
near the zenith. It is thoroughly-organ- 
ized; it has its hierarchy, its cemeteries, 
a large Christian populace, and its 
martyrs. Thus Tertullian can proudly 
cry: ‘We have left nothing to you but 
the temples of your gods.”” And not only 
in the city itself, which, phoenix-like, had 

2 A pol. 37. With this compare “... . since, though 
our numbers are so great—constituting all but the 
majority in every city—we conduct ourselves so 


quietly and modestly” (Ad Scap. 2). For an en- 
thusiastic statement of the spread of the Christian 


mission see Adv. Jud. 7. 


* Horace Carmina iv. 9. 25-28. 


arisen from the ashes to a new grandeur, 
but in the surrounding country, through- 
out the province of Africa, and deeply 
entrenched in a good part of Numidia as 
well, the cross had been planted. And 
whereas the church in Rome was a Greek 
church, a church of foreigners, in 
Carthage the leaders in the life of the 
thriving metropolis—men of Roman 
origin and the Latin tongue—were the 
foremost Christians. Because of the place 
this thoroughly Latin church was des- 
tined to play—for good or for ill—in the 
development and cast of Western Chris- 
tianity, due in large part to its three great 
and dominant personalities, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and Augustine, it appears to me 
justifiable to glance first at the history 
of this fabled land and city, of especial 
interest today because of the attention 
that has been focused there during the 
past months. 

It is surely no cause for surprise that 
it was from this precise spot that recently 
the Allies invaded Europe. The contacts 
of Carthage and the province of Africa, 
which latter was built on Carthage’s de- 
feat at the end of the Third Punic War, 
were vastly more with Europe than with 
the continent where they chanced to be. 
The Mediterranean is far less a barrier 
from Sicily and Italy than are the 
mountains and Sahara from southern 
Africa or the twelve hundred miles of 
desert from Egypt. Even before the days 
of steam Carthage and Rome were next- 
door neighbors. Cato the elder, who, 
after his official visit to Carthage which 
revealed to him her abiding menace is 
said never to have ended a speech in 
Rome save with the words, ‘“‘Delenda est 
Carthago,” at one time dramatically 
illustrated in the Senate the near-by dan- 
ger by exhibiting figs pulled from trees in 
Carthage two days before. With a fair 
breeze a sailing vessel from Ostia was 
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due in Carthage on the second day. And 
Sicily, the halfway rock, was still nearer. 
Even this separation of sea is only of 
“day before yesterday.” Originally, as a 
glance at a relief map will show, the 
mountain chain ran unbroken from what 
we now call Morocco across Spain and 
over Sicily, Crete, and the Taurus range 
north of Tarsus to the Lebanons. These 
mountains, the fabled Atlas range, and 
the desert into which they descended— 
not the sea—were the frontier. The 
“Island of the West,” as the Arabs styled 
Algeria, was linked with southern Eu- 
rope: climate, plants, animals—all were 
alike. Yet to the Roman, though these 
two doors, Carthage and Alexandria, 
stood open, and one of them ominously 
near by, they were doors to a weird and 
remote land. It was a land of tremendous 
wealth—a third of all the grain consumed 
in Italy came from round about Carth- 
age; her rivers of olive oil were pro- 
digious. But it was a fabled land. Her 
lions talked, or at least understood hu- 
man speech; her python stopped the 
dread Roman legions. Her mountains to 
the south and west contained an inex- 
haustible supply of highly prized stone 
and precious woods. Yet they were an 
awesome spot. They still bore aloft the 
heavens as had the mighty Atlas from 
whom they had been formed when 
turned to stone by gallant Perseus. 

In very early times Phoenician sailors 
had landed on its coast and had entered 
into trade with its people. At Cambe 
there is said to have been a Sidonian 
trading post as early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury B.c. Carthage itself was said to have 
been founded, perhaps about 850 B.c., 
by Tyrian emigrants under Elissa, daugh- 
ter of Mutton I, fleeing from her brother 
Pygmalion. By a clever stratagem, too 
well known to require retelling, she ob- 
tained the hill or citadel, later known as 


the Byrsa,? so-called from her shrewd 
maneuver with the oxhide. Later, to es- 
cape the advances of her lover from 
whom she had gained the first plot of 
ground, she stabbed herself in the sight 
of her people. Subsequently, as Dido, she 
was identified with Virgo Coelestis, that 
is, Tanith, the tutelary genius of Carth- 
age. Under this legend—it first appears 
in Timaeus‘—lie solid facts. By the sixth 
century, Carthage, i.e., Karthadsat (“new 
city’’), had become a force to be reckoned 
with. The fall of Tyre left it mistress of 
the Mediterranean. 

As early as 509 B.c. Carthage and 
Rome had come into contact; that year 
saw an agreement: Italy was assigned to 
the Romans, the African waters to 
Carthage. Sicily, naturally destined to be 
a bone of contention between the two 
rising powers, was to be neutral. As the 
years rolled on, the war clouds thickened. 
The Second Punic War, which had 
brought such terror to Rome—Hannibal 
had done the impossible; he had crossed 
the Alps from Spain; the road to Rome 
lay open—ended in a drastic setback for 
Carthage from which she never really re- 
covered. Seven years after Hasdrubal’s 
defeat at the Metaurus the hastily 
gathered forces of Hannibal were crushed 
at Zama (202 B.c.), and a disastrous 
peace was forced upon the loser. All save 
Africa was wrested from Carthage. Even 
near-by Numidia was given to Masinissa 
and declared free from Carthage. Carth- 
age might not wage war outside of 
Africa; inside Africa, only with the con- 
sent of Rome. 

For a time Carthage seemed to regain 
strength, but the terms of the disastrous 


3 Or Bursa. The legend may well be due to con- 
fusion between Phoenician bursa (“citadel”) and 
the Greek Bipoa (“hide”). 

4K. Miiller, Frag. Hist. Graec. (Timaeus, Frag. 
23), Vol. I, p. 197. 
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peace proved her undoing. The Nu- 
midian prince Masinissa, supported by 
Rome, extended his power—Carthage, 
fettered to her post by Rome’s terms, 
could do nothing but protest to Rome. 
The embassy from Rome—it was on this 
occasion that Cato had made his fateful 
visit—proved useless. In exasperation at 
this bad faith Carthage expelled the 
Numidian party—the protégés of Rome 
—and waged war on Masinissa. Three 
years later, under the able but disapprov- 
ing Scipio, forced to carry out the decree 
of the Catonized senate, the Romans be- 
sieged the city. After heroic resistance it 
fell. For seventeen days the proud city of 
700,000 blazed as one great funeral pyre; 
before the ashes were cold it was plowed 
up. So great was the fear of Rome of the 
dread rival to the south. 

The end of her power marked the be- 
ginning of her real prosperity. Her ships 
of war had been towed into the Mediter- 
ranean and fired; but ships of trade now 
take their place. Twenty-five years after 
her destruction C. Gracchus made a half- 
hearted effort to rebuild the city—still 
lying a desolate ruin in the midst of the 
new-born province. But its walls were 
not rebuilt; no military force was 
granted to it. Thus the new-born 
Colonia Julia was little but a name. With 
the Caesars, Julius and Augustus, things 
were different. Julius, hard-pressed by 
poor citizens clamoring for land, con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of settling them 
on this ancient site, where he himself 
but a short time before had been in pur- 
suit of the remnants of the supporters of 
Pompey. The city was rebuilt and be- 
came almost overnight a great metropo- 
lis. Just before the dawn of our era (14- 
13 B.C.) the proconsul Saturninus trans- 
ferred his headquarters from near-by 
Utica to the now restored metropolis and 
named it Colonia Julia Carthago. Its 


wings had been drastically clipped. 
Never was it to prove a menace, for it 
never became a military center. Africa, 
unlike the other senatorial provinces, 
had, to be sure, its army—a third of the 
famed Third Augustan Legion was al- 
ways there; but never was it bivouacked 
in Carthage. In a very liberal sense 
Carthage had become a city of peace. 

By the middle of the second century 
of our era it was a thoroughly smart, big 
city. Luxury, opulence, and dissipation 
on the one hand; abject poverty and 
misery on the other—these were becom- 
ing more and more the only two ele- 
ments. The saving middle class was fast 
becoming forced from the picture—and 
to those who could read the signs of the 
times the future was ominous. 

But Carthage was the pride of her 
citizens. What Pericles had sought to do 
for Athens had been achieved in the city 
of Dido. Apuleius, one of her gifted sons, 
stands the typical alumnus. Never is he 
tired of boasting of her commerce, her 
schools, her religion. Cyprian, second in 
the triad of African fathers, can also 
exclaim: “Where better, where gladlier 
might I be than in the place where God 
willed me to believe and grow” (ubi me 
Deus et credere voluit et crescere)?5 

Her Phoenician heritage was still to be 
found. Not only did the peasants round 
near-by Hippo speak the old tongue as 
late as the days of Augustine, but even 
Severus the emperor knew and used it. 
Eshmun and Tanith occupied their 
temples on the Byrsa. Tertullian refers 
to a sacrifice of children “as lately as the 
proconsulship of Tiberius,”® and con- 
tinues that, though the priests of Saturn 
were crucified on the sacred trees over- 
looking their temple, yet the practice 
still continued, albeit in secret. The 

5 Ep. 35 (36) (Migne, Patr. Lat., IV, 335). 

6 A pol. 9. 
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“sacrifice to Saturn” is surely Phoe- 
nician, not Roman, in flavor. Nonethe- 
less, Carthage had become a thoroughly 
Roman city. Not only was there on the 
same Byrsa which housed the temples of 
Eshmun and Tanith the palace of the 
Roman proconsul, but the city itself was 
Roman to the core. Unlike the other 
great cities of the empire—Alexandria, 
Antioch, Ephesus, even Rome—Latin 
was the almost universal tongue. Roman, 
too, were her customs. Alexandria, the 
other great front door to the fabled 
continent, was thoroughly Greek; Carth- 
age was Latin. Oratory, law—these were 
her specialties. Never did she produce an 
astronomer or a philosopher, but Fronto 
of Cirta was “the Orator,” and Ter- 
tullian’s forensic ability and hard-hitting 
—even mercilessly hard-hitting—attacks 
made him a figure to be reckoned with, 
not only in Africa but in Rome. 

Over the subsequent history of the city 
we need not tarry. Claimants for the 
Roman throne arose in Carthage; the 
great Donatist heresy, supported by no 
less than 270 African bishops, convulsed 
the church and was eventually con- 
demned at the synod of Carthage in 411, 
as a result of Augustine’s eloquence. 
Pelagianism, also of Carthaginian origin, 
followed. The real weakness of the city— 
the squeezing-out of the middle class— 
finally made it a prey to the Vandals 
from the north. From the time when 
without a blow it capitulated to Genseric, 
it remained little more than a pirate 
stronghold. The last blow came at the 
end of the seventh century. Hasan ibn 
en-Noman, Arab governor of Egypt, de- 
feated the Byzantines who since 553 had 
held the city, and decreed its destruc- 
tion. In 698 the proud city was anni- 
hilated and passed from history. Only 
once in the whole lapse of the Middle 
Ages does its name appear: that solitary 


exception was in 1270, when by its ruins 
the French monarch, Louis IX, at the 
head of the Eighth Crusade disembarked. 
Thus once more we have the spectacle— 
the city which could not fall, a forgotten 
waste. As Ascalon, as Babylon, as 
Ephesus; so Carthage. Sic transit gloria 
mundi. 

Much has been written but little 
known of the roots of the African church. 
The contacts with Rome are many and 
obvious. As has already been remarked 
when we see it in the pages of Tertullian, 
it is thoroughly Roman. And, unlike 
Rome, Latin was the Christian tongue in 
Carthage. Carthage may well be styled 
the birthplace of Latin Christianity; 
here the first Latin translations of the 
Scriptures apparently were produced. 
Tertullian knew Greek. Some of his 
writings were composed in or translated 
into Greek; but regularly he wrote in 
Latin—and a singularly difficult and 
exasperating Latin it is. Those who have 
toiled through his near two thousand 
pages will be ready to agree with Jerome: 
“Tertullian is packed with meaning, but 
his style is rugged and uncouth.”? But to 
a degree the same can be said of the Latin 
of his fellow-townsman Apuleius, with 
its obvious delight in unusual and obso- 
lete words.* But not only in language; 
attitudes and slants alike all point to the 
Roman, not the Greek. Nor is there any 
ground to doubt that what was true of 
Tertullian was in a large measure true of 
those from whom he came. The church at 
Carthage was Roman to the core. Had it 
been from its beginning? That is still de- 

1 Tertullianus creber est in sententiis, sed difficilis 


in loquendo (Jerome Epist. 58. 10 [Migne, Paér. 
Lat., XXII, 585]). 


8 This was characteristic of African Latin. Of 
Fronto it has been properly said that his style is “a 
laborious mixture of archaisms, a motley cento.” 
Precisely the same may be remarked of Apuleius 
and Tertullian. 
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bated. Yes, said Innocent I (ca. A.D. 
416); Carthage, like Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain, had been evangelized by Roman 
missionaries.? On the other hand, the 
fifth-century Salvianus of Marseilles 
styled Carthage a Christian city and an 
ecclesiastical city where formerly the 
apostles had preached (in urbe Christi- 
ana, in urbe ecclesiastica, quam quondam 
doctrinis suis apostoli instituerant).’ Leg- 
ends are not unknown, but they are 
valueless: the founding of the church is 
ascribed in one of them to Peter and to 
his disciple Crescens, the latter having 
become its first bishop. Nicephorus re- 
fers to the legends of its founding by 
Simon the Cananaean or by Mark. Nor 
does the word of Augustine weigh as 
heavily for me as it does for the French 
scholar Monceaux:™ “.... et ecclesiae 
filiae apostolorum, filiae regum sunt... .. 
Ecce Roma, ecce Carthago, ecce aliae et 
aliae civitates filiae regum sunt.” That 
appears to me a pious generalization, 
even though coming from one of the 
more cautious of the Fathers. Nor is his 
other remark, viz., that Carthage stood 
in close relation not only to the Roman 
church, in which the supremacy of the 
apostolic chair had always flourished, but 
to all the other places whence the Gospel 
had come to Africa," definitive. That 
Carthage had contacts by sea with the 
east, with Alexandria and Antioch— 
perhaps even with Jerusalem—cannot 
be disproved and is not improbable; 
that there was a large Jewish population 
here as in most other parts of the an- 


9 Epist. 25. 2 (Migne, Pair. Lat., XX, 552). 

10 De gub Dei vii. 18 (Migne, Patr. Lat., LIII, 
146). 

™ Histoire littéraire de l'Afrique chrétienne, Vol. I, 
esp. pp. 6 ff. 


™ Enarr. in Psalm 44 23 (Migne, Patr. Lat., 
XXXVI, 508-9). 


13 Epist. 43. 7 (Migne, Patr. Lat., XX XIII, 163). 


cient world is certain. Not only physical 
remains in the form of inscriptions attest 
this, but Tertullian himself directed one 
of his treatises against them. All this, 
however, does not warrant in my judg- 
ment the easy deductions that have fre- 
quently been drawn. All that we are 
justified in saying is: The origin of 
African Christianity is uncertain. Per- 
haps it came direct from Rome; probab- 
ly its advent was at a comparatively 
early date: but the exact details are 
wanting, and at our present stage of 
knowledge guesses and deductions are 
both unwise and dangerous. 


During the last decade of the second 
century there appeared in the Christian 
fellowship in Carthage one who, it is safe 
to say, was never ignored and who was 
destined to leave a heavy mark not only 
on the local congregation but through- 
out the Roman West. That man was 
Quintus Septimus Florens Tertullianus. 
Of his early years we know little. We do 
not know the year of his birth, of his 
conversion, or of his death. Few details 
of his life are recorded. Nonetheless, few 
men have left behind them a more vivid 
and unforgettable portrait than did he in 
his writings. To Jerome, unfortunately 
not always the most reliable of witnesses, 
we are indebted for the following thumb- 
nail sketch: 


Tertullian, a presbyter, is reckoned the first 
Latin writer after Victor and Apollonius, of the 
province of Africa and the city of Carthage, the 
son of a proconsular centurion. A man of sharp 
and vehement temper (acris et vehementis 
ingenii), he flourished under Severus and 
Antonius Caracalla, and wrote many treatises, 
which since they were widely known, we may 
pass without comment. I saw at Concordia, a 
town in Italy, an old man named Paulus, who 
said that when he was young he had seen in 
Rome an aged amanuensis of the blessed 
Cyprian who told him that Cyprian was wont 
never to let a day pass without reading some- 
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thing of Tertullian and frequently to say, “Give 
me the master” (da magistrum!), thereby mean- 
ing Tertullian. He was a presbyter of the church 
until middle age; later due to the envy and 
contumelious treatment of the clergy of the 
Roman church he fell into the teachings of 
Montanus and mentioned the new prophecy in 
several writings. He framed against the church 
treatises Concerning Modesty, Concerning Per- 
secution, Concerning Fasts, Concerning Monog- 
amy, and six books Concerning Ecstasy, and a 
seventh he composed against Apollonius. He 
is said to have lived to a very advanced age 
and to have written many works which are not 
extant."4 


We are probably justified in assuming 
that he was born about the middle of the 
second century and died during the 
second quarter of the third. Obviously 
he was a man of excellent education. 
Though he never lost an opportunity to 
rail at philosophers and teachers—the 
latter because by the very nature of 
things they commended idolatry to 
their students by teaching mythology 
and by taking part in the festivals’ and 
showed a distinct contempt for pagan 
learning, he was nonetheless widely 
read and able to make effective use of his 
learning, which he never dragged in for 
parade, against his opponents. His bib- 
lical knowledge was also wide, though, 
as is true of all the Fathers, occasionally 


his memory slipped as he ascribed to one’ 


what was properly another’s. Jerome 
further comments: “What is more 


™ Jerome De viris inlustr. 53 (Migne, Patr. Lat., 
XXIII, 661 ff.). The meaning of Jerome’s words, 
centurione procunsulari, as applied to Tertullian’s 
father, is not entirely clear. The term is not known 
from extant inscriptions. My friend, Professor 
William C. McDermott, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, suggests to me that it probably means 
that Tertullian’s father was a “centurion (that 
is, a noncommissioned officer) in the legion sta- 
tioned in the province of Africa and that he was 
assigned for special duty as an adjutant to the 
governor of Africa, whose title in the second cen- 
tury was regularly proconsul.”’ 


15 Cf. De idol. 10. 


learned than Tertullian, what keener? 
His A pologeticus and his books against 
the gentiles contain all the teaching of 
the centuries.”** Eusebius speaks of him 
as having an accurate knowledge of 
Roman law and as especially famous 
among those most distinguished in 
Rome.*? It has often been conjectured 
that he is the famous lawyer of the same 
name of the Corpus juris.%® 

That his parents were Christians he 
never hints, nor is it probable. On the 
contrary, one of his repeated phrases is 
“Fiunt, non nascuntur Christiani.’’"? 
This insight may well be, in part at least, 
autobiographical. Again, there is the 
same somewhat morbid strain, discern- 
ible also in Augustine, in Tertullian’s 
occasional references to his own profli- 
gate youth.” They are not dragged in, 
nor does he moralize over them; ap- 
parently, however, he had not forgotten 
them. What caused his conversion we do 
not know. The exact date is not known 
but may be set with some confidence in 
the last decade of the second century. 
It has been conjectured that it was due 
to Christian constancy under persecu- 
tion. Surely there was plenty of such op- 
portunity. The writing which is generally 
regarded his earliest, Ad martyres, is a 
moving exhortation to Christians to 
stand firm, to remember that they are 
soldiers of the living God and not to 
flinch or to seek to excuse cowardice 
by contrasting the willing spirit with 
the weak flesh. And nearly twenty years 
before Carthage had seen the death of 


% Quid Tertulliano eruditius, quid acutius? 
A pologeticus eius et contra Gentiles libri cunctam 
saeculi obtinent disciplinam (Jerome Epist. 70. 5 
{Migne, Patr. Lat., XXII, 668)). 


17 Hist. Eccl. ii. 2. 4. 

18 See Harnack, Chronologie, Vol. II, p. 293, n. 1. 
19 A pol. 18. 

20 Cf. De res. carni 59; De poen. 4 
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Nampliamo and his companions Migdon, 
Lucitas, and Samae, followed a few days 
later by the beheading of the twelve from 
the near-by town of Scilli. Throughout 
his later life again and again he was to 
revert to the subject of martyrdom, at 
times with a gloomy severity almost ap- 
proaching fanaticism, quite absent in 
this, his earliest essay. But that it was 
this which kindled Tertullian’s zeal for 
the new religion is as gratuitous an as- 
sumption as that even more commonly 
expressed view that Saul first saw the 
power of the Lord Jesus in the face of the 
dying Stephen. Historians of religion 
need to differentiate sharply between 
facts and pious fancies. 

Very probably Tertullian’s conversion 
was not due to an intellectual appraisal 
of the several philosophies and a final 
surrender to the Christian Gospel as 
superior, as had been the case for Justin. 
Not only is such an assumption quite 
contrary to all of Tertullian’s so obvious 
qualities, but would seem to be ruled out 
by his candid observation (again prob- 
ably autobiographical), “No one comes 
to our writings for guidance unless he is 
already a Christian.””* 

One thing is sure: When he did turn 
Christian, as in everything else he did, 
there was no halfway measure about it. 
Like Paul he was a man on springs; from 
the one side he leaped far to the other. 
Again, like Paul, there is little reason to 
question that he speedily became a 
figure to be reckoned with. 

As is indicated in Jerome’s famous 
notice, a few years later—perhaps ten or 
a dozen—he became a Montanist, which 
‘meant in the eyes of the orthodox a 
heretic. At first blush this seems surpris- 
ing in the extreme: Tertullian the arch- 
heresiologist, who never let a chance slip 
to attack this deviation or that, and 


1 De test. an. 1. 


whose blistering diatribe—rewritten no 
less than three times!—against Marcion 
fills two hundred and eighty-six columns 
of small print in Migne. And yet it is not 
surprising. Tertullian was by nature a 
thoroughgoing puritan—one of those un- 
fortunate men who had to carry to the 
last extreme a burning principle of re- 
nunciation and who at the dictate of an 
oversensitive conscience or the demand 
of logic could run counter to both hu- 
manity and mercy. Both by natural in- 
clination and by training Tertullian was 
no “friend of publicans and sinners.’ He 
would have ended essentially where he 
did even if he had never heard of Monta- 
nus and his twin female satellites, Maxi- 
milla and Priscilla. To be sure, he might 
have been spared some vagaries and in- 
consistencies which would have pained 
a more sensitive soul: open-armed ac- 
ceptance of all the rag, tag, and bobtail 
of special revelation, visions, dreams, 
and the like; and, worst of all, the need 
of tolerating in the role of church lead- 
ers females, whom he cordially disap- 
proved of and feared as a class. That last 
element must have given sleepless nights 
to Tertullian, who had fulminated against 
the heretics’ recognition of women in 
the conduct of the sacraments and who 
had flayed the writing Paul and Thecla. 
And similarly did he never ponder how 
double-edged was the blade which he 
had so constantly used against heretics 
in general, viz., the comparative late- 
ness of their origin and the twin absurd- 
ity: first, that so many churches should 
have gone astray into one and the same 
faith, and second, that late heresies, like 
those of Valentinus, of Marcion, of 
Apelles, had brought the truth—as if 
truth had waited so long?” Could not 
precisely the same have been said regard- 


22 Cf. De praescript. haer. 28 and 32. This empha- 
sis is constant and frequent in his writings. 
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ing the second-century Phrygians whose 
cause he now seemed to have espoused? 

Tertullian was a lawyer. That ex- 
plains much. Like a good attorney he 
could prosecute this one or defend that 
one, using every available argument, and 
twisting to his purpose many that were 
not available, apparently unconcerned 
that under other circumstances he had 
argued in a totally different way. This 
quality we shall see again and again. One 
example will here suffice. Tertullian’s 
view toward marriage and all that there- 
to pertained is crystal-clear. He heartily 
and increasingly disapproved it. Even in 
his earlier treatise Ad uxorem he had 
clearly shown what he thought of “con- 
cupiscence,” as he warns his wife against 
remarriage in case she should outlive 
him. She is to remember that at the judg- 
ment day there will be ‘‘no resumption of 
voluptuous disgrace [between them]; no 
such frivolities, no such impurities does 
God promise to his servants.”*’ Unfortu- 
nately, although Tertullian greatly pre- 
ferred celibacy (as with disconcerting 
frankness he told his wife) and found it 
congenial to write no less than three 
elaborate and flaming treatises against 
second marriages, in the course of which 
he left small doubt as to where he stood 
with regard to all physical intimacies in- 
side or outside wedlock, Marcion and 
some of the others whom Tertullian 
abominated rejected marriage in toto 
and spoke most disparagingly of the 
flesh as well as its works. Poor Tertul- 
lian! On theological grounds he could not 
accept what his inner man must have 
approved. In consequence, one of the 
most amusing things, as one reads his 
bitter flayings of these heretics, is to see 
how gingerly he must walk the tightrope, 
as he seeks to approve and applaud what 
he wholeheartedly disliked. 


23 Ad uxor. i. 1. 


Now that he stood charged with— 
nay, condemned of—heresy, stood out- 
side the church and subject to many of 
his own criticisms, his legal training stood 
him in good stead. Never does he seem 
in the slightest chagrined. Furthest from 
his mind is the thought that he is the 
heretic, that he has left the church as a 
schismatic, or needs to defend his 
course. Instead, the writings which come 
from his Montanist days show him still 
on the offensive; the church at Rome and 
its bishop, whom he bitingly dubs 
“pontifex scilicete maximus, quod est 
episcopus episcoporum’’*4 and hails con- 
temptuously apostolice (‘apostolic sir’’)*5 
—they, not he, are the criminals, and 
Tertullian as attorney-general of the 
kingdom of God subjects them to a brisk 
currying for their many sins of omission 
and commission, especially in the pre- 
sumptuous act of their “psychic’’” 
bishop, who is neither prophet nor 
apostle, venturing to attempt to forgive 
sins. Tertullian has been compared to 
Martin Luther upbraiding the Vatican. 
The difference is that Tertullian is utter- 
ly unaware that he has left the church. 
It is they, not he, who have moved. 

So Tertullian’s “Montanism” is to be 
explained in terms of Tertullian, not of 
Montanus cr his crew. As he himself 
quite accurately remarked, “Grant that 
from the time of John the Paraclete had 
grown dumb, we ourselves would have 
arisen as prophets to ourselves” (ipsi 
nobis prophetae ... . exstitissemus).?’ 


24 De pud. i. 
9s Tbid. 21. 


%6 This term psychikot which Paul had employed 
(cf. I Cor. 2:14 ff.) in contradistinction to “spiritual 
men” (pneumatikoi) is regularly used by Tertullian 
in his later writings as an epithet for those who ap- 
peared to him grossly latitudinarian in not following 


him in his stricter demands. It is a word for which 
there is no proper equivalent in English. 


27 De jej. 12. 
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Nor did he end here. No halfway sta- 
tion is possible for the man who is con- 
vinced that he is right, everyone else 
wrong, who increasingly disapproves the 
signs of weakness and vice in those in 
high places of authority, and who is 
simply moved to greater heat by the evi- 
dence of indifference and annoyance on 
the part of some, of scandalized regret 
on the part of others. So it was with 
Tertullian. If Augustine can be trusted, 
Tertullian eventually established his own 
church, named after himself ‘Tertulli- 
anists.”” Some of these were still schis- 
matic with their own place of worship in 
Carthage until the bishop of Hippo 
brought them back to the fold.** 
Tertullian is always the lawyer. Al- 
ways we are in his courtroom, with a 
trial before our eyes. It may be Chris- 
tianity vs. heathenism; it may be God 
vs. the devil; it may be Montanists vs. 
Catholics. For a characteristic gruelling 
cross-examination and refutation, with 
that total disregard for the feelings and 
reputation of the accused and the readi- 
ness to indulge in the bitterest personal 
lampoon, so dear to the modern lawyer, 
one should read his arraignment of 
Hermogenes the painter-philosopher.”9 
What is Hermogenes’ crime? It is a quite 
philosophical one: Matter, said Hermo- 
genes, is eternal. Against this horrid 
heresy Tertullian brings all his guns, and 
they are noisy ones. Every inconsistency 
in his opponent’s position is pounced 
upon and criticized. And the battery of 
28 Tertullianistae a Tertulliano, cuius multa 
leguntur opuscula eloquentissime scripta, usque ad 
nostrum tempus paulatim deficientes, in extremis 
reliquiis durare potuerant in urbe Carthaginensi; me 
autem ibi posito ante aliquot annos, quod etiam te 
meminisse arbitror, omni ex parte consumpti sunt. 
Paucissimi enim qui remanserant in catholicam 
transierunt, suamque basilicam, quae nunc etiam 


notissima est, catholicae tradiderunt (Augustine De 
haeres. [Migne, Patr. Lat., XLII, 46)). 


29 Adv. Hermog. 


scriptural proof texts is fully and, from 
his point of view, effectively used to 
prove that creation is not from pre- 
existing material but ex nihilo. For every 
operation are not three things men- 
tioned: who, what, and from what? Now 
Scripture mentions only two (who and 
what); therefore it follows that “he” 
made the “what” out of nothing. 

This is but a random choice. Tertul- 
lian’s was the master-hand with proof 
texts. He can always find a convenient 
example. If it does not fit of itself, he 
can combine it with another and make 
it fit. Thus against the Jews, in contrast- 
ing their human sabbaths with the 
eternal sabbaths, he finds convenient 
ammunition in “Your sabbaths my soul 
hateth” (Isa. 1:13) and “‘My sabbaths 
you have profaned’”’ (Ezek. 22:8), both 
of which he a bit cavalierly appears to 
ascribe to the same prophet.°° In the next 
chapter in the same writing he sees in 
Abel (the younger son) an early predic- 
tion of Christians; in Cain (the elder 
son), Israel. In this section of Scripture 
does not God preindicate spiritual sacri- 
fice as over against the carnal one des- 
tined to be reprobated? It would appear 
that the reasoning here, as he continues, 
becomes a bit finespun, for actually 
Abel’s offering would seem to have been 
rather nearer to the despised “fat of 
goats and blood of bulls” than was 
Cain’s. Has Christ come? Indeed he has, 
and it is proved by Scripture. Are not 
the apostles clearly pointed out in the 
Psalms of David, “Into the universal 
earth is gone out their sound, and unto 
the ends of the earth their words”? This 
can only refer to Christian missions, and 
he rings the changes on it as he lists the 
lands to which the Gospel has gone. In 
contrast to Christ, who alone reigns uni- 


3° Adv. Jud. 4. Both quotations are somewhat 
paraphrastic. 
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versally, contrast the petty domain of a 
Solomon, a Darius, a Pharaoh, a Nebu- 
chadnezzar, an Alexander, or even 
Rome. 

One of Tertullian’s chief abomina- 
tions was idolatry. It was the first of his 
seven deadly sins (sepiem maculis capi- 
talium delictorum inhorrent) .* It was the 
chief sin of the world; it was the real 
reason why Christians, like the noble 
soldier in Carthage, must refuse the 
proffered crown of victory.** It was to be 
destroyed root and branch.*4 In the 
course of his major attack on this sin 
(De idololatria) he includes a volley at 
both astrologers and schoolmasters. But 
some may say, “Did not astrologers 
(magi) announce Christ’s birth?” Does 
this faze our lawyer? Indeed not. Sup- 
pose they did, what then? Did that put 
Christ in bondage to them? Their offer- 
ing of gifts was, as it were, the close of 
worldly sacrifice. And mark well, they 
were warned in a dream to go home “‘by 
another way.” Thus they were being en- 
joined to quit being astrologers, i.e., 
they were not any longer to walk in their 
ancient path (profession). 

I have already mentioned his particu- 
lar objection to second marriages. Never 
does he tire of ringing the changes on 
this outrage, at times quite unconscious- 


ly laying himself wide open to the psy- 


3 Adv. Jud. 7. As a somewhat bewildering ex- 
ample of the possibilities of Daniel as a source for 
sacred arithmetic, chap. 8 should be read. 


# Adv. Marc. iv. 9. The other six were blasphemy, 
murder, adultery, fornication, false witness, and 
fraud. It was of course because there were seven 
of these sins that Naaman washed seven times in the 
Jordan. 


33 De corona. Cf. esp. chap. 7. 


34 Cf. De scorp. 2. This chapter is a bitter attack 
in the form of a catena of Old Testament passages 
(from Deuteronomy) demanding the bloody de- 
struction of idolaters. 


35 De idol. 9. 
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chiatrists—did those gentlemen ever 
read the Fathers—at other times indi- 
cating a sort of pawky humor. For ex- 
ample, in his third essay against this 
practice (De monogamia) he reveals him- 
self quite disgusted with the usual ap- 
peal to the “‘weakness of the flesh”’ as an 
excuse for remarriage. His retort is of 
interest: ‘““But I smile when the plea of 
‘infirmity of the flesh’ is advanced (sc., 
against us]; infirmity which is rather to 
be called the height of strength. Iteration 
of marriage is an affair of strength; to 
rise again from the ease of continence to 
the works of the flesh is a thing requiring 
substantial reins.”** In an earlier essay 
on the same subject he had found a con- 
venient, if unusual, proof text to hand. It 
is contrary to God’s will. Had God 
wanted man to have more than one wife, 
he could have made more. Adam had 
more than one rib, and God’s hands 
knew no weariness. “Plurality of marri- 
age began with an accursed man. Lemach 
was the first who by marrying himself to 
two women, caused three to be joined 
into one flesh.’’37 To be sure, God gave 
the patriarchs a bit of leeway to re- 
plenish the earth and fill up the race. 
This, however, is over. The end is near. 
“Grow and multiply’? has been super- 
seded by “those who have wives act as if 
they had none.’’s* There is one type of 
second marriage allowed: Take a spirit- 
ual wife from the widows, one “fair in 
faith, dowered with poverty, sealed with 
age....a plurality of such wives is 
pleasing to God.” Be sure, however, 


36 De monogam. 16. The Latin may be quoted 
as an example of Tertullian’s compressed and 
vigorous style: Rideo autem, cum infirmitas carnis 
opponitur, quae summa fortitudo dicenda est. Iterum 
nubere, est res virium; resurgere in opera carnis de 
tiae otio, substantia est laterum. 


conti: 





37 De exh. cast. 5 (end). 
38 Tbid. 6. 39 Ibid. 12. 
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that it really is a spiritual marriage. How 
idle it is for Christians to be worrying 
about posterity, Christians for whom 
there is no tomorrow! The well-known 
burdensomeness of children is sufficient 
in itself to counsel widowhood—Ter- 
tullian, it may be remarked, had no 
children—but do not think you can avoid 
responsibility by picking a barren woman 
for your second wife. Remember the 
Christian who did that for his young 
daughter’s sake, to provide her with a 
second mother. To his amazement he be- 
came a father for a second time as well as 
a husband. This last touching story*° 
probably does not evidence any dour 
humor on Tertullian’s part. He is writing 
in deep seriousness. It does illustrate the 
thoroughness with which he examines 
every crack and seeks to plaster them 
up. 

An excellent picture of the able and 
relentless critic of the smart set in 
Carthage is provided in the De spectacu- 
lis. Here was a pertinent question. Could 
not Christians attend circuses and other 
social amusements? Indeed not, retorts 
Tertullian. Are not all things created for 
man’s use by God? Yes, they are, but 
are we free to use iron and poisons for 
murder; gold and silver for idols?" To 
be sure, the sun looks down on the games, 
and so does God; but the sun shines un- 
defiled into sewers, too.‘ Every objection 
is met. The resourcefulness and vigor of 
the man are amazing; one feels, however, 
that while superficially his arguments 
may hold, his real objection is that these 
institutions provide pleasure. And Ter- 
tullian fears all pleasure! In the last 
analysis it is the old objection to bear- 
baiting: not pain to the bears, but 


4° Tbid. 


4" De spect. 2. 42 Ibid. 20. 


pleasure to the observers. Tertullian is a 
veritable Anthony Comstock. He has a 
contempt for what he dubs “those 
foolish racing and throwing feats and the 
yet more foolish leapings . . . . injurious 
and useless exhibitions of strength.’43 
Like most reformers, apparently he had 
had firsthand information of what he 
condemned. He will not go further into 
details, ‘though no one is more able than 
myself to set forth the whole subject, 
unless it be one who is still in the habit 
of going to the shows. I would rather 
withal be incomplete than set memory 
aworking.”44 It is not the vulgarity and 
the immorality which Tertullian op- 
posed, though he may honestly have be- 
lieved that it was. Even in this essay, 
long before he left the church in conse- 
quence of his increased severity, he is 
becoming increasingly suspicious of all 
that livens and keys men up. The “vain- 
follies-and-useless-pleasures-of-life” sort 
of attitude which characterizes the stove- 
pipe-hat reformer is his. “‘Can we not live 
without pleasure, who cannot but with 
pleasure die?’’4s “What greater pleasure 
than distaste of pleasure itself, than con- 
tempt of all that the world can give’ 
is not wholesome, and it was becoming 
increasingly the fashion in the early 
church, in no small part due to Tertul- 
lian and his pedisequi probing with 
vigorous but unskilled fingers to see what 
made the wheels go around. 

This is very clear as he sets himself 
seriously to the task of regulating the 
luxury and extravagance of women 
whom, as has been already remarked, he 
distrusted and disliked. Woman was 
man’s destroyer, the “devil’s gateway.” 
She had destroyed man, the image of 


45 Ibid. 28. 
“6 Ibid. 29. 


43 Ibid. 18. 
44 Ibid. 19. 
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God; hence it was that the son of man 
had to die.‘7 Hear him as he essays the 
role of censor of women’s apparel. Highly 
contemptuous is he of gold and silver and 
pearls. These last are nothing but in- 
ternal pustules of conchs and thus really 
defects, while some say that gems are 
culled from the foreheads of dragons. 
Highly appropriate is it for a Christian 
woman to set her heel on the devil’s head 
when she is busy putting on her own neck 
ornaments taken from his head!4* To use 
unguents on their skin, rouge on their 
cheeks, and antimony on their eyes 
is to sin against God, for it is to censure 
the unskill of the Creator! ““‘Whatever is 
born is the work of God; whatever is 
plastered on is the work of the devil.’ 
To dye one’s hair yellow with saffron is 
to make God a liar: He said, ‘‘Which of 
you can make a white hair black or a 
black hair white?” You say, ‘Behold, 
instead of white or black we make it 
yellow.”’5° Nor do the men escape. 
Severely he rebukes their prettying 
themselves—cutting the beard too sharp- 
ly, plucking it here or there, shaving 
around the mouth, arranging the hair, 
disguising its hoariness with dyes, re- 
moving incipient down from the body, 
using hair pomades to slick it down, 
daubing their cheeks with rouge, and 
the like.s* After all there is another 
danger: One accustomed to luxury will 
become soft and shun martyrdom: “I 
know not whether the leg that has re- 
joiced in the anklet will suffer itself to be 
squeezed into the gyve. I fear the neck, 


47 De cult. fem. i. 1. Cf. his attitude when referring 
to the two genii of the theater, Venus and Bacchus: 
“.... the one wanton by her sex, the other by his 
debauchery” (illi per sexum, illi per flucum dissoluti 
[De spect. 1o]). 


48 De cultu fem. i. 6. 


# Ibid. ii. 5. 


5° [bid. ii. 6. 
St [bid. ii. 8. 


beset with beads and emerald nooses, 
will give no room to the broadsword.”? 
“To real Christian modesty it is not 
enough to be so, but to seem so too.”’s3 

So we could go on. His emphasis on the 
importance of correct theological beliefs 
was insistent. The woes which the Jews 
had suffered as homeless exiles were due 
to their failure to believe in the divinity 
of Christ.54 Christians were not to seek 
after new truth. They were to believe 
what they had been told. His ringing of 
the changes on this point did much to 
establish the Catholic view of the au- 
thority of the tradition of the church: 
“All doctrine which agrees with the 
apostolic churches—those wombs and 
original sources of the faith—must be 
reckoned for truth.”’55 The apostles (like 
Peter, Paul, and John) knew all things; 
nor have they held back from Christians 
any of the deposit of doctrines but taught 
the whole truth to the whole church. 
Thus we should be satisfied with the 
“rule of faith,”’ which creed he carefully 
sets forth.* 

We would smile at some of his cruder 
notions, argued with a life-and-death 
seriousness, as the corporeality of the 
soul, which was doubly attested, first, 
by clear Scripture (Luke 16: 23-24) and, 
second, by a special revelation which had 
come to one of the women in his congre- 
gation who, while he “‘discoursed in some 
ineffable way about the soul,” regularly 
had converse with angels, and who later 
told him that she had seen a soul, had 
grasped it in her hand, and had found it 
“soft and transparent and of an ethereal 
color, and in form resembling that of a 


54 A pol. 21. 
55 De praescr. haer. 21. 


52 [bid. ii. 13. 
53 [bid. 
56 Three forms of an early creed stand in Ter- 


tullian: (1) De virg. vel. 1, (2) Adv. Prax. 2, (3) De 
praescr. haer. 13. They repay careful study. 
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human being in every respect.’’’? The 
soul, which resided in a man’s heart,%* 
played an important role in man’s life. 
Even in sexual intercourse it played a 
mightily important part, as is clearly 
shown, since at the climax of the act 
“‘when the generative fluid is ejected, we 
feel that somewhat of our soul has gone 
from us.’’s® The soul comes to maturity 
at about the age of fourteen.” 

Likewise, we would smile at his 
credulity. The sign of the cross promptly 
made and the name of Jesus uttered 
when one crushes under foot the serpent 
which has stung him may well avert the 
stricken man’s death.” All this causes 
both a smile and a sense of regret, not 
only for Tertullian—too richly endowed 
for such nonsense—but also for those 
upon whom he and his kind were to exert 
so great an influence. 

But there was another and fairer side 
not so widely known. One becomes in- 
creasingly aware of it as he lives with 
Tertullian, reads and studies him, to use 
a familiar phrase, “from cover to cover.” 
Not always is he so heavy-handed as in 
the Praescriptio, not always so brutal as 
in his attack on Marcion and in his 
fulminations against the presumptuous 
and decadent psychikoi. Adversus Valen- 
tinum is a distinctly breezy and readable 
satire, in which he holds the views of 
those Gnostics up to ridicule. Having 
turned to Tertullian fresh from a re- 
reading of Irenaeus, who painstakingly 
catalogues their every myth and notion, 
I found this defter and sarcastic treat- 
ment refreshing. He is at his best in this 
sort of snapping ridicule. The De oratione 


57 De anima 9g. 
88 Ibid. 15. 


589 Jbid. 27. His whole physiological discus- 
cion in this book is vivid and worth reading. 


$0 Tbid. 38. 6 De scopr. i. 


is a lovely work. His study of the Lord’s 
Prayer is one of the gems of ancient 
writing. Throughout there is a solidness 
and sobriety which is tonic. “Thy will 
be done” means primarily “in us.” It is 
not the hope that God may be victorious 
over his enemies—he is supreme and 
needs no such petition. His summary of 
the prayer, after a most wholesome sur- 
vey of each petition, is memorable and 
worth quoting: 

In summaries of so few words, how many ut- 
terances of the prophets, the gospels, the 
apostles—how many discourses, examples, 
parables of the Lord, are touched on! How 
many duties are simultaneously discharged! 
The honor of God in Father; the testimony of 
faith in name; the offering of obedience in will; 
the commemoration of hope in kingdom; the 
petition for life in bread; the full acknowledg- 
ment of debts in the prayer for their forgiveness 
(in deprecatione); the anxious dread of tempta- 
tion in the request for protection. What wonder? 
God alone could teach how he wished himself 
prayed to. 


Nor do questions of higher criticism 
worry Tertullian. Augustine, cautious 
scholar that he was, might mention the 
differences between the prayer as it stood 
in Matthew and Luke;* Origen could 
wrestle over this problem and finally de- 
cide that the prayer had been given 
twice—once to a larger audience, once to 
the disciples only.** Not so Tertullian; 
he simply ignores the preblem. 

In the De pallio we have a deliberately 
extravagant and whimsical little piece. 
He had been chaffed by Christians for 
laying aside the toga for his archaic 
philosopher’s mantle—and well they 
might chaff, for on few men would a 
philosopher’s mantle be less appropriate. 


6 De orat. 9. 


63 Augustine Ench. i. 115-16 (Migne, Patr. Lat., 
XL, 285-86). 


64 Origen, On Prayer 18. His whole discussion of 
the Lord’s Prayer (op. cit. 18-30) is well worth study. 
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He begins with intense but not bitter 
sarcasm: Happy he is that they have 
“leisure to spend and pleasure to find in 
criticizing dress’*—did he forget his 
own zeal in De cultu feminarum and De 
vlandis virginibus? He ends with an 
apostrophe to the reconsecrated dress: 
“Rejoice, o mantle, and exult. A better 
philosophy has now deigned to honor 
thee ever since thou hast begun to be a 
Christian’s vesture.’’ 

The De anima is intensely interesting 
reading and is full of strange stories and 
illustrations, not the least of which is 
that of the dreadful fate of Hermotimus 
whose body was burned while his soul 
was temporarily absent during the body’s 
sleep.*? Tertullian is a master-hand at 
vivid narrative. The tale of the Christian 
soldier in Carthage who refused the 
chaplet of victory is simply and power- 
fully told, and the whole treatise is 
sprinkled with sparkling, if caustic, re- 
torts. The only Scripture some men care 
to remember is the word about making 
ready their belongings for a quick flight 
from city to city.®* The whole notion of 
wearing flowers on one’s head is “against 
nature,” much akin to craving food with 
one’s ears. Its origin was Hesiod’s myth 
of Pandora. Moses—no_poet-shepherd 
he, but a prophet—shows us Eve, the 
first woman, “having her loins more 
naturally girt about with leaves than her 
temples with flowers.’ 

His defense of Christians to the 
Roman authorities—A pologeticus adver- 
sus gentes—considered by many his most 
important work, is a noble and spirited 
defense, the undercurrent of which is the 
unfair and absurd discrimination against 
Christians and their condemnation “for 


§ De pallio 1. 
% Tbid. 6. 68 De corona 1. 


67 De anima 44. 69 Ibid. 7. 


the name.” The old arguments and pro- 
tests, familiar in the other apologists, are 
here, but one realizes that he is reading 
the words of a very great man. Far more 
weighty and impressive, though no more 
sincere, than Justin’s early apology, it re- 
veals a man of power and conviction and 
dreadful earnestness. Precisely the same 
note is struck in the last paragraph in his 
burning indictment of the proconsul 
Scapula, only here there is a less defiant 
note; hatred of the persecutor yields to 
love of the enemy. And it ends in an un- 
forgettable climax: 

We have no master but God. He is before 
you and cannot be hidden from you, but to him 
can you do no injury. But those whom you re- 
gard as masters are only men, and one day 
they themselves must die. Yet still this com- 
munity will be undying (nec tamen deficiet haec 
secta), for be assured that just in the time of its 
seeming overthrow it is built up into greater 
power. For all who witness the noble patience 
(tantam tolerantiam) of its martyrs, as struck 
with misgiving, are inflamed with desire to 
examine into the matter in question; and as soon 
as they come to know the truth, they straight- 
way enrol themselves its disciples.7° 


A noble expansion this of his earlier 
much-misquoted word: “The oftener we 
are mown down by you, the more in 
number we grow; the blood of Christians 
is seed.”’” 

Harsh, severe, rough, uncompromis- 
ing, with a dreadful ability to find his 
opponent’s weaknesses and an unflinch- 
ing readiness to stab him there, seeming- 
ly more often concerned with winning an 
argument than in establishing a cause, 
there is yet a genuineness and integrity 
about this man and, at times—though 
they may seem illusive—clear evidences 
of a homely common sense and sound- 
ness which temper our criticism. A casual 
reading of some of his more flaming and 
brilliant books does not reveal the man. 


7° Ad Scap. 5 (end). 7 A pol. 50. 
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It is only as one spends many weeks with 
him, seeing him in his many moods, that 
he comes to realize his power, to realize 
why it was that he left so deep and 
ineradicable a mark in the Western 
church. He was not unaware of his fail- 
ings. One of his few disarming moments 
is when at the beginning of his sermon on 
patience (De patientia) he confesses with 
a rueful smile that he is preaching to 
himself. Most unfitted of all men is he to 
speak on this theme; but no, like the 
invalid who is without health and thus 
knows not how to be silent about its 
blessings, he “most miserable, ever sick 
with the heats of impatience, must of 
necessity, sigh after, and invoke, and 
persistently plead for the health of 


patience which [he] possesses not.”” 
So too, he knew that he was charged 
with harshness and severity. To this he 
can but answer: “Perversitas quam 
putas, ratio est; quod saevitiam existi- 
mas, gratia est” (“The perverseness, 
wrong-headedness, as you deem it, is 
reasonableness; what you count cruelty 
is kindness’’).73 And perhaps most reveal- 
ing of all—it is Tertullian to the core— 
is his word to the one he styles “my 
brother Fabius,” who had propounded 
the question, ‘Should Christians flee in 
times of persecution?””—“‘T had rather be 
one to be pitied than one to be blushed 
for.’’74 
72 De pat. 1. 


73 De scorp. 5. 74 De fuga to. 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


Isaiah Chapters XL-LV; Literary Criticism and 
History. By StpnEY Situ. London: Pub- 
lished for the British Academy, by Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1944. X-+204 pages+3 maps. tos. 6d. 


Though published in 1944, the Schweich 
Lectures of 1940 only recently have become 
available in America. They consitute a highly 
important contribution to the study of the 
chapters frequently called “Second Isaiah” and 
are a testimony to the scholarship and industry 
of the Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities in the British Museum during the 
period in which England was under constant 
bombardment. 

In the first lecture Smith reviews the recent 
criticism of the chapters in question. This criti- 
cism, he believes, has indicated that most of the 
material in these chapters was written in the 
years 547-538 B.C.; that their form and content 
made it logical for them to be joined to the work 
of the older prophet Isaiah; that they were ‘‘not 
a book, but a series of prophetic utterances’’; 
that the Hebrew text is “exceptionally sound”; 
and that the chapters contain valuable histori- 
cal source material. 

An account of the history of the years 556- 
539 B.C. in the second lecture is significant, par- 
ticularly in presenting Nabonidus as a warrior 
and administrator, not a priest and not merely 
a “religious antiquary,” as some of the histories 
and commentaries picture him. He was inter- 
ested in religion and old buildings, but he was 
alive to the world about him and to his re- 
sponsibilities as ruler. His sojourn in the oasis 
Teima, while Belshazzar was regent in Babylon, 
was not for the benefit of his delicate health, but 
for the purpose of controlling important trade 
routes; his move to eliminate other gods in favor 
of Sin was political as well as theological. The 
Persian army and its allies drove him back to 
Babylonia, and eventually Cyrus killed him. 

In the third lecture various passages are 
interpreted as referring to events and situations 
as Cyrus grew in power and advanced on Baby- 
lon. Practically the whole section is taken as 
bearing on the political and military picture, 


though with religion as the ultimate interest. 
Cyrus the Anointed had aroused the hopes of 
the prophet, who urged revolt against Babylon 
by the Jews in Palestine and on the Euphrates. 
There is necessary rearrangement to make the 
utterances fit the chronology, but very little 
emendation of the text. 

In their published form the lectures are de- 
signed more for study than for easy reading. 
While the lectures occupy seventy-five pages, 
the notes demand ninety-seven. An impressive 
bibliography, an appended chronological ar- 
rangement and analysis of the prophecies, as 
well as a complete index, enhance the value of 
the volume for reference. Smith is a master of 
his material and he is familiar with American 
scholarship as well as that of England and the 
Continent. One inclined to be skeptical of some 
of the interpretations is anticipated by the 
author, who writes modestly in an addendum to 
the Preface, “readers will understand how 
tentative such an arrangement must be and how 
doubtful many details are.” 

Ovip R. SELLERS 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


Eyes of Faith: A Study in the Biblical Point of 
View. By PAuL SEVIER MINEAR. Philadel- 
phia: Westminster Press, 1946. 307 pages. 
$3.00. 


“The Bible calls for witnesses, not for teach- 
ree It demands subjective interpretation, 
not dispassionate evaluation” (p. 3). With such 
a manifesto Minear’s “passionately subjective” 
book begins. It is a study of the presuppositions 
common to the principal biblical writers. First, 
the author examines “‘The Angle of Vision,’’ the 
biblical view of the manifold relation between 
God and man. Next he turns to “‘The Focus of 
Vision,” or revelation. Then comes ‘“The Hori- 
zons of Vision,’’ or the new attitutude of God’s 
chosen people to their own history. Finally, he 
considers ‘‘Re-vision of Vision,” the way in 
which the old history is made new by the coming 
of Christ. In an epilogue, “To See or Not To 
See,” he presents the Bible, as he has inter- 
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preted it, to us for a personal decision. ‘The 
true answer is given only in faith, through faith, 
and by faith..... It comes by hearing the 
word of God, not by studying objectively the 
records of the past, not even by studying the 
Bible” (p. 293). 

Minear is determined not to permit objec- 
tivity in biblical studies. “Objective study 
.... confuses the situation by transposing 
problems of life into problems of thought” 
(p. 3). Is this a correct analysis? Is, indeed, 
“prophetic concern” (p. 43) all of the Bible? 
Does revelation absolutely exclude ‘“‘accumula- 
tive knowledge” (p. 154)? Does the theologian 
or the historian necessarily ‘“‘misjudge” the 
Bible (p. 118)? Is not the theologian’s task, and 
the historian’s, unduly narrowed and minimized 
by Minear? When he concludes that the “pure 
happenings’’ in the passion narrative are very 
few (p. 212), is he not claiming that the only 
critic is the fanatically radical critic? It is my 
impression that there is more ‘objectivity’ to 
the tradition of the words and deeds of Jesus 
than such critics admit; and that they can be 
proved wrong on their own grounds. 

Again, when Minear says of the prophet that 
“standing within this genuine history, he must 
address men who have been deceived by the il- 
lusions of human historical knowledge” (p. 197), 
he is expressing a false dichotomy like that be- 
tween “Hellenistic” and “biblical” (p. 107). Why 
does he so dichotomize? For one thing, he makes 
little use of the later Pauline epistles, the pas- 
torals, James, or the Gospel and Epistles of 
John. He neglects the (surely biblical) concept 
of Wisdom, which in the Gospel of John be- 
comes Logos. “Biblical” for him means “pro- 
phetic.”” Such a bias is not true to the New 
Testament. Nor is it true to the Old, in which 
the prophet is always found in a necessary ten- 
sion with the priest. Moreover, although Minear 
occasionally mentions the church, he is not al- 
together happy in dealing with an “‘objective”’ 
institution; his handling of the Eucharist, for 
example, is unrealistic (p. 270). Oddly enough, 
he twice paraphrases I Clement 20 as “biblical” 
—a chapter which Bardy has shown is thor- 
oughly Stoic (Rech. sc. rel. [1922], 73 ff.)! 

Let us admit at once that our encounter with 
the Bible must involve a subjective element. 
Minear, like Tertullian (the only church father 
whom he quotes directly), is on the side of the 
angels. The difficulty with his presentation is 
simply that he uses dialectical methods to run 
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down dialectic. Because he is unable to connect 
reason with revelation, he believes that there js 
a great gulf fixed between them. The Christian 
church has traditionally rejected such schisms, 
And the experience of the church, the experi- 
ence guided by the Holy Spirit, is the context in 
which forgiveness and reconciliation are to be 
found. “The peace of God which passeth all 
understanding” (Phil. 4:7) can become mere 
complacency; but through Minear’s approach 
God’s peace may not be given at all. 

A minor point—in addition to his depreci- 
ation of the Johannine gospel—requires notice, 
“Paul affirms that the return of Christ will not 
require further resurrection for Christians” 
(p. 285) is hardly correct exegesis of 1 Cor, 
rS:st. 

ROBERT M. Grant 
University of the South 
Sewanee, Tennessee 


The New Testament Letters. By J. W. C. Wano. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1946, 
ix+220 pages. $2.50. 


Avowedly written as an experiment, this 
book is intended to restore the almost lost habit 
of Bible-reading. It is designed to give knowl- 
edge of whole books and not merely of discon- 
nected passages. Bishop Wand pleads with his 
readers to read whole books of the Bible at one 
sitting as they would read magazine articles or 
letters from friends. 

For his experiment, the purpose of which is 
to produce something that can be read so quick- 
ly and easily that the main purpose of each 
document can readily be grasped, the author 
chose the New Testament “letters.” He has 
tried to put the Epistles into the kind of lan- 
guage a bishop might use in writing a monthly 
letter for his diocesan magazine. His procedure 
was, first, to translate each letter from the 
Greek; and, second, to go over each letter care- 
fully in order to put it into less-stereotyped 
phraseology. The result is not so much a free 
translation as it is a parapbrase. 

Before each letter there are a few very brief 
notes which are intended to give the author, 
date, historical setting, etc., of each book. 
These notes, by and large, follow the traditional 
pattern of placing the Pauline letters into the 
Acts chronology, of assigning Ephesians and the 
Pastorals to Paul, James and Jude to the 
brothers of Jesus, I Peter to the Apostle, etc. 
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Second Peter, the latest New Testament letter, 
isdated about A.D. 110. 

How well Bishop Wand has succeeded in 
putting the letters into the language of a 
diocesan magazine can best be judged by citing 
afew familiar passages. For example, in Romans 
5:3 ff., we read ‘‘Not only so, but we also take 
pride in our afflictions. For we know that these 
are necessary for the training of our character. 
Affliction produces endurance, and endurance 
produces reliability, and reliability produces 
confidence. And our confidence, we are certain, 
will not be disappointed, for the love of God is 
poured into our hearts through the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. This is shewn most signally in the 
fact that, in the very midst of our weakness, at 
the psychological moment, Christ died for the 
unrighteous.” 

First Corinthians 13 begins, “Supposing I 
could speak in ecstasy with the languages of all 
the different races of men and even with those 
of the different orders of angels, all my words 
would be as empty of meaning as beaten brass 
or clanging cymbals, if I did not possess the 
gift of love.”” In I Corinthians 15:8 we read, 
“Last of all He was seen by me—your poor little 
runt of an apostle.” The eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews begins, ‘Now faith is a conviction of 
the fulfilment of our hopes, and a continual 
reliance upon the unseen world. By it the 
Patriarchs were enabled to make their witness 
to the supernatural. It is faith that reveals how 
the worlds were created by the Word of God, so 
that what is seen owes its origin to what is not 
seen,”” 

MERRILL M. ParRvIs 
University of Chicago 


The Origins of Christian Supernaturalism. By 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CaSsE. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1946. viii++239 pages. 
$3.00. 


This book is a breezy popular discussion of 
the superficial aspects of religion in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, where in Chris- 
tianity and the paganism of the Roman Empire 
present parallel phenomena. It is perhaps still 
necessary in some quarters to shock and startle 
the faithful into realizing that the early Chris- 
tians did not approach the problems of the uni- 
verse from the presuppositions of modern sci- 
ence and that their message was not cast in 
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timeless forms but in forms determined by the 
age in which they lived. Dr. Case, however, 
makes no serious effort to bring forth the true 
treasure of the Christian faith from the passing 
forms in which it was first presented to the 
world; he is content to show us by manifold ex- 
amples that everybody, whether pagan or Chris- 
tian, was using earthen vessels of much the same 
description in those days. 

As Dr. Case presents the evidence, it is a 
little hard to see why paganism and Christianity 
should ever have engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle, why the martyrs should have been con- 
tent to die, why pagan mobs should have thirst- 
ed for their blood, or why able Emperors like 
Decius and Diocletian should have mustered all 
the powers of the State to annihilate this reli- 
gion. It is certainly a gross historical error to fail 
to recognize the things in early Christianity that 
belong to the age; but it is far more serious not 
to recognize the profound differences. The word 
“God” did not mean the same thing to Chris- 
tians as it meant to pagans, though they both 
said theos. The word ‘‘God’’ clearly does not 
mean the same thing to Dr. Case as it meant to 
the early Christians; and he therefore blandly 
assumes that their belief in the One Living and 
True God was not a matter of enduring signifi- 
cance. One need not quarrel with his theology to 
affirm that this is a calamitous error of historical 
judgment. In spite of all the parallelisms of 
thought and practice which he is able to adduce, 
Christianity was at war with the spirit of the 
age, not in alliance with it; to find the “origins” 
of its “‘supernaturalism” in the crass supersti- 
tions of its early environment is historically non- 
sensical. 

Moreover, Dr. Case all too frequently makes 
statments that are, to say the least, too careless- 
ly expressed to convey the truth of the matter. 
For instance, he tells us that “‘as early as the 
second century some leaders in the church had 
discovered that the real basis of imperial hostili- 
ty was a fear that Christians were dangerous to 
the state because their ‘atheism’ was supposed to 
threaten its religious foundations. On learning 
this, Christians gradually changed their original 
attitude of indifference or hostility to politics 
and affirmed vigorously that they were ready to 
pray for emperors. ...” (P. 143). What evidence 
is there that readiness to pray for emperors re- 
quired a change of attitude? St. Paul had af- 
firmed unequivocally that “the powers that be 
are ordained of God” (Rom. 13:1); and it is re- 
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ported on reasonably good authority that Jesus 
said, “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s.” The Jews themselves prayed for the 
emperors and even offered sacrifices on their be- 
half. Is there a shred of evidence that the Chris- 
tians at any period took a different view of their 
responsibility in the matter? 

Again, the heretic Arius is presented to us as 
an enlightened scholar struggling nobly against 
a dictatorial superior. “Arius ought to have 
known better than to pit his judgment, scholar 
though he was, against that of a powerful ec- 
clesiastical official” (p. 217). Does Dr. Case real- 
ly think that Arius was a disinterested scholar, 
subjected to persecution by obscurantist ec- 
clesiastics? In fact, Arius first comes to our 
notice, not as a scholar accused of heresy, but as 
himself a heresy-hunter, accusing his bishop of 
Sabellianism. He was a scholar only in the sense 
that he had received some theological training 
in the school of Lucian at Antioch; but his own 
theological views were a farrago of nonsense and 
maintained themselves for half a century in the 
Eastern church only because they were support- 
ed by emperors with methods of terrorism; they 
could never have had any appeal to a first-rate 
mind, Arianism failed in the long run, not be- 
cause it was crushed by the weight of ecclesi- 
astical authority, but because it was not able to 
maintain its ground intellectually against the 
theology of Athanasius and the great Cappado- 
cians. 

The popularization of scholarship is at least 
as difficult as it is desirable. It may be said that 
Dr. Case has produced an eminently readable 
book, with a good deal of interesting informa- 
tion about the religious movements of the early 
centuries. As an interpretation of Christian 
origins, however, it is wholly inadequate and in- 
deed misleading, for its learning is not coupled 
with sound historical imagination and discern- 
ment of things that differ. 

F. W. BEARE 
Trinity College 


Toronto, Ontario 


Light from the Ancient Past: The Archeological 
Background of the Hebrew-Christian Religion. 


By JAcK FINEGAN, (Princeton: Princeton 


University Press, 1946). xxxiv-+500 pages. 

$5.00, 

It is next to impossible to have anything but 
words of commendation for this book. Here in 
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one volume we are given a connected account of 
the archeological background of the Hebrew. 
Christian religion. So vast is the scope of the 
book that it is possible for a reviewer to do little 
more than make a descriptive statement con- 
cerning it. Only in his own particular field of 
specialization can he hope to write critically of 
Professor Finegan’s work. 

So well written that it is more a story of the 
past than it is a mere recounting of history and 
a description of ancient sites and monuments, 
the book gives us a continuous narrative extend- 
ing from 5000 B.C. to A.D. 500. After a brief 
introduction which deals with the history and 
nature of archeological work in general, the 
story opens with the beginnings of civilization 
in Mesopotamia. The account begins with the 
early villages of s000 B.c. and carries through to 
the end of the Old Babylonian Period, 1550 B.c, 
From Mesopotamia, Professor Finegan turns to 
Egypt and in rapid succession gives us pictures 
of the early predynastic periods of 5000 to 2900 
B.C. and of the First to the Thirtieth dynasties, 
2900 to 332 B.c. Then once again our attention 
is turned back to 5000 B.C., to the Stone Age in 
Palestine, and the story is carried through to 
300 B.C. And then, in brief compass, is told the 
sto:y of Assyria, of Chaldea, of Persia, and of 
the rise of the Roman Empire. 

Throughout these early periods, it is the 
general background of history and civilization 
that has been enlightened by the work of the 
archeologist. But as we come nearer to the 
Christian era, we find more materials which 
properly may be called “biblical” materials. 
And it is here that the work of the archeologist 
throws more light upon the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition itself. 

As we come to the Christian era, then, Pro- 
fessor Finegan spends much less time with gen- 
eral background materials and much more time 
in discussing those materials which come from 
the Palestine of Jesus’ day and from early Chris- 
tian sites, This procedure seems to be justified in 
view of the fact that the background materials 
for the Greek and Roman civilizations are much 
better known and are much more easily avail- 
able than are those for the earlier periods. 

After the brief account of the rise of the 
Roman Empire our story describes the cities of 
Palestine in Jesus’ time and the cities of Paul. 
Then, in order, come discussions of early writing 
materials and manuscripts, of the catacombs, 
and of the ancient churches. 


When Professor Finegan comes to discuss the 
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manuscripts of the New Testament, evidently 
under the influence of his former teacher, Hans 
Lietzmann, he turns to Paul’s Letter to the 
Romans and follows it through some of its most 
important copies. He describes and discusses 
briefly the Egyptian text, the Western text, and 
the Koine text. There are one or two details, 
which, while unimportant in so general a dis- 
cussion, might, in the interests of clarity, be 
changed. For example, he uses “S” (as many 
European scholars do) to refer to Codex Sinai- 
ticus and adds in a footnote (pp. 341-42) that 
§ otherwise is attached only to unimportant 
manuscripts. This is not quite true. The letter 
Sis used to designate the Vatican Manuscript 
Gr. 354, an important K! codex of the Gospels. 
§ should be reserved for that manuscript and 
Aleph should be used for Sinaiticus. Similarly, 
he uses DP, L, P, and K to refer to Codices 
Claromontanus, Angelicus, Porphyrianus, and 
Mosquensis, respectively. Annoyance for the 
textual critic and confusion for the layman 
could be avoided by using those letters for 
Codex Bezae (which is designated as D) and the 
Gospels manuscripts L, P, and K, and by using 
06, 020, 025, and o18 for the manuscripts of 
Paul. 

In his discussion of the Egyptian text, Pro- 
fessor Finegan refers to it as a “sort of family,” 
and, later, he refers to the Caesarean family 
(p. 350). Neither of these groups should rightly 
be referred to as families. 

The vast scope of the work of necessity 
makes it appear to be “‘sketchy.” One wishes to 
know much more about many sites and monu- 
ments than Professor Finegan is able to tell in 
such limited space. But the volume is unusually 
well illustrated with quotations, photographs, 
and maps. It is well annotated, and its many 
footnotes will serve as a guide for further study. 

One criticism might be offered of the book as 
a whole. The author seems to go out of his way 
at times to verify biblical references. One almost 
sees an apologetic interest in making archeology 
verify the Bible. In discussing the letters of 
Paul, Professor Finegan speaks with an assur- 
ance that all textual critics must envy. He is 
able to say that Paul wrote thus and so but that 
the scribes who copied the lettered changed 
them to read in this way. The textual critic is 
not quite so sure about the readings of the New 
Testament autographs. 

MERRILL M. PARVIS 


University of Chicago 


The Body and Eternal Life: A Comparative and 
Exegetical Study. By CARL-MARTIN EDSMAN. 
(“Horae Soederblomianae,” Vol. I, ‘Me- 
langes Johs. Pedersen,” Fasc. II.) Stockholm: 
Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokfor- 
lag, 1946. Pp. 72. 


When Nathan Séderblom died in 1931, Carl 
Clemen published a brief tribute to his memory, 
entitled ‘‘Séderblom als Religionshistoriker” in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Misstonskunde und Religion- 
swissenschaft (XLVI, 321-29). In this article 
Clemen cites several characteristic statement 
of the great Swedish historian of religion, of 
which two may appropriately be given here. 
One is: “Alle Religion ist positiv ....und 
anstatt zwischen natiirlicher und geoffenbarter 
Religion zu unterscheiden muss zuniichst, 
soweit man an eine géttliche Selbstmitteilung 
als Grundlage der Religion glaubt, dass Mass 
religidser Wahrheit das sich eventuell in der 
nicht-Christlichen Welt findet, ebenfall sauf 
géttlichen Ursprung zuriickgefiihrt werden.” 
The other is still briefer but equally important: 
“Ohne die nétigen Sprachkenntnisse konnen die 
verschiedenen Religionen nicht mit hinreichen- 
der wissenschaftlicher Sicherheit behandelt 
werden.” 

This reference to Sdderblom’s belief in the 
importance of linguistic competence and philo- 
sophical catholicity for the study of the history 
of religion is in place not only because the mono- 
graph under review is formally associated with 
Séderblom’s name by its inclusion in the ‘‘Horae 
Soederblomianae”’ but also because it has been 
written by a young Swedish scholar evidently 
influenced by the philological, historical, and 
theological principles adopted by the followers 
of Séderblom. It is significant also that the 
monograph, which discusses certain aspects of 
the early Christian belief in bodily resurrection, 
includes a discussion of related [ranian ideas, 
since Séderblom began his distinguished schol- 
arly career with studies of the Zoroastrian con- 
ceptions of the afterlife. 

If Edsman’s name is not well known to 
American scholars, this is probably because the 
war made it difficult for most libraries in this 
country to obtain recent European publications. 
Attention may here be called to two earlier 
works by the young Swedish scholar: ‘“‘Schépfer- 
wille und Geburt,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, XX XVII (1939) 11-44, 
and Le Baptéme de feu (Diss., Uppsala, 1940). 
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The present monograph is divided into two 
unequal parts. The first consisting of eight sec- 
tions, gives in section 1 the Syriac text, transla- 
tion and context of a twenty-eight—line passage 
from John of Dara’s treatise on “The Resurrec- 
tion of the Human Body” found in a Vatican 
Manuscript (Syr. 100) of about the ninth centu- 
ry. The original passage was not written by John 
of Dara but by Jacob of Serugh from whose text, 
published by Bedjan, the present text differs 
only slightly. The passage in question compares 
God’s gathering up of the bodies of the dead 
with the gathering of pearls or grain intoa man’s 
hand and contains an allusion to Isa. 66:7—-8 on 
the birth pangs of Zion. In section 2 the author 
discusses the Hebrew text of Isa. 66:7-8, and in 
3 deals with the ancient versions illustrating the 
history of interpretation. In section 5 he com- 
pares and explains the philological variants of 
verse 7, “Before she travailleth she bringeth 
forth, etc.” The verb himlitah is rendered in the 
LXX by two verbs exephyge and eteke, “she fled 
[to the wilderness] and bore,” and so the author 
explores the various Jewish and Christian de- 
velopments of the messianic associations of the 
wilderness. A similar philological commetary 
on verse 8 is given in section 6. In the next sec- 
tion Edsman analyses the Syriac lectionary evi- 
dence for the messianic interpretation of the 
passage in Isaiah 66, and in section 8 he collects 
various Greek and oriental parallels to Jacob of 
Serugh’s simile of pearls and grains being 
gathered into a man’s hand. 

Part II has three sections: (1) ‘The Potter, 
Statue and Casket Simile in Hellenized Judaism 
and Early Eastern Christianity”; (2) “Corres- 
ponding Images and Their Ritual Background 
in Indian and Greek-Oriental Mystery Re- 
ligions’”’; and (3) ‘“The Casket Simile as an Evi- 
dence of Western Influence on Later Iranian 
Religion.” By “the casket simile” Edsman means 
the comparison of bodily resurrection with the 
reconstruction of a broken casket. 

From this bare outline the reader may get 
some notion of the scope and purpose of the 
monograph but not of the remarkable amount 
of comparative material economically fitted 
into a small space or of the author’s ingenuity 
in bringing scattered texts together into a recog- 
nizable pattern. The ancient resurrection sim- 
iles he refers to are unconsciously paralleled by 
his own scholarly assembling of distecta membra. 

Among the important links in the chain of 
his argument are the following. The Syriac word 
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ramza (“hint,” later “divine will” [or more 
properly, the reviewer would suggest, “‘indica- 
tion of the divine will”]) is connected with | 
Cor. 15:52 and other early Christian and Jewish 
passages on the suddenness of the Resurrection 
(pp. 37-40). In pages 56 to 69 the author 
demonstrates that the LXX double rendering 
of the verb in Isa. 66:7b, ‘she fled and bore,” is 
based on Jewish views of the wilderness as a 
locus of resurrection. Also interesting is his ar- 
gument (p. 71) that Heb. °eres and Greek gg, 
meaning both “dust” and “earth,” fitted in with 
the ancient conception of the grave or earth asa 
womb, and that hence arose the further notion 
that resurrection, like baptism, is a second birth 
(or perhaps, more accurately, a third birth). 
Edsman plausibly argues, on the basis of IV 
Esdras 4:41 and related passages that Jewish 
exegesis of the first century A.D. “may very well 
have understood Isa. 66:8 as an image of the 
Resurrection.”” He finds further evidence in 
Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho (pp. 66-85). Few 
readers of the monograph will fail to be im- 
pressed by the author’s ingenuity in showing 
(sec. 7) that the Jacobite background of the 
Lesson of Isa. 66:8 “gives a threefold evidence 
of this passage having been interpreted as a 
resurrection text.”” He seems to be justified in 
concluding that “in his Memra on The End 
Jacob of Serugh, likewise a Jacobite, probably 
applies an interpretation of Isa. 66:8 that was 
already in practice through the liturgical use of 
the text.” 

Edsman would probably be interested to 
learn that a forthcoming book on the Dura 
synagogue paintings by Mrs. Rachel Wisch- 
nitzer will largely confirm the demonstration by 
H. Riesenfeld in another forthcoming work, 
referred to by Edsman on page 74, note 2, that 
“the divided mountain on the Ezekiel Panel of 
the Synagogue at Dura-Europos is the Mount 
of Olives, an interpretation hitherto disregarded 
by scholars. This conception of the resurrection 
has then been |i.e., in the third century A.D.] 
generally known.” 

There seems no reason to criticise the au- 
thor’s philological method or treatment of his 
general theme. His English style is, except for a 
very few instances, excellent. The monograph 
fully meets the high standard of historical and 
linguistic scholarship set by Séderblom and his 
Swedish colleagues. 

RatpH Marcus 
University of Chicago 
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Conversations with an Unrepentant Liberal. By 
Joutus SEELYE Brxter. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1946. x+113 pages. $2.00. 
President Bixler’s latest book is a worthy 

representative of one of the most venerable and 
useful literary devices for exploring philosophi- 
cal and religious truth—the dialogue form. One 
wonders, while reading its engrossing and stimu- 
lating pages, why more writing in these fields 
has not been done in this ancient medium. It is 
clearly adapted to the spirit of reasoning to- 
gether which has characterized the best liberal- 
ism of which Dr. Bixler is an able and genial 
exponent. But is not the dialogue form equally 
well adapted to the neo-orthodox position with 
which Dr. Bixler seeks to battle in his book? 
One would think that the dialectical theology 
might most naturally be voiced in the “either- 
or” of living encounter and discussion, rather 
in the painfully systematic works now offered 
us. At any rate, Bixler’s book pays tribute to the 
perennial vitality and propriety of the dialogue 
type of approach. 

It is a great advantage of this form that 
points of view can be presented with all the 
pungency and concreteness of personal loyalties, 
s0 that truth is seen as something to which hu- 
man beings are responsible, and in which they 
are active participants. Who can forget 
Protagoras, the Gorgias, and the Thrasymachus 
of Plato? Dr. Bixler gives his Simmias and 
Cebes less dramatic sharpness as persons, but 
endows their conversations with much wit and 
charm. The only criticism which might be of- 
fered is that, while Cebes is a straightforward 
liberal throughout the book, Simmias represents 
at different times several very diverse critiques 
of liberalism. Hence Cebes emerges triumphant 
not because he wins each argument but by 
virtue of the simple fact that he remains him- 
self, while Simmias does not. 

For example, Simmias expounds in one place 
social activism and radicalism, in another sci- 
entific positivism, and in still others a very 
authoritarian and doctrinaire version of neo- 
orthodoxy. These viewpoints, while all genuine 
threats to the liberal tradition, are nonetheless 
at many points mutually exclusive. They could 
not possibly be at home in any one individual 
with any semblance of moral or intellectual 
integrity. Although a genuine liberal must cer- 
tainly deal with each of these antagonistic posi- 
tions, he must do so one at a time, taking each 
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seriously and arguing the matter out. It is a 
literary, if not a logical, fallacy to suppose that 
the temper of liberalism is consistent while that 
of antiliberalism is not, merely because one has 
mingled and confounded the various critiques of 
liberalism, which have a right to speak for them- 
selves, in one convenient figure. 

One of the most interesting things about the 
book is the way in which Cebes starts out on the 
defensive and then becomes a vigorous advo- 
cate. Reason, he says, must be the final test in 
religious matters. Religion is “active, devoted 
and loyal commitment to the best we can dis- 
cover, and the best can be discovered only by 
using our reason for all it is worth.” One rejoices 
to find Cebes confident of the essential reli- 
ability of reason; but that he is unrepentant 
gives one pause. If the alternatives to liberalism 
had been given a fairer chance to state their 
case, perhaps the liberal Cebes would have 
emerged more chastened and humble than he 
appears, though still strong in his essential faith. 

This reviewer liked best the passages dealing 
with education. President Bixler is undoubtedly 
in the classical academic tradition; he belongs 
in the company of Jacques Barzun and the 
Harvard Report. He wants more interpretation, 
less fragmentation; he insists that there is an 
organic relation and interdependence between 
learning and doing. Cebes’s final reference to the 
“passion for truth and for the unity the truth 
can bring,” as well as his prayer for “an under- 
standing heart,” one feels, is close to the core of 
what matters in the educated life. Here, as else- 
where in this persuasive and perceptive book, 
the enduring and powerful appeal of the truly 
liberal and reasonable spirit is directly felt. 


RoGEeR HAZELTON 


Andover-Newton Theological School 


Medieval Islam: A Study in Cultural Orientation. 
By GusTAvE E. von GRUNEBAUM. (An 
“Oriental Institute Essay.’’) Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946. 365 pages. 
$4.00. 

The study of oriental civilizations, of vital 
interest to the historian of religion, has as yet 
not produced a methodology comparable to that 
of the classical studies. We do not have a coun- 
terpart to A. Boeckhs Encyklopaedie und 
Methodologie der philologischen Wissenschaften. 
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The hermeneutical problems of the understand- 
ing of the Eastern mind and its creations have 
not yet received a systematic treatment. But 
basic differences in the conception of methods 
to be followed and of the aims to be achieved 
can be found by a surveyor of the history of 
these studies since the new beginning in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century which 
followed the emancipation from the “philo- 
logica sacra.” The period of initial enthusiasm 
(F. Schlegel, A. Tholuck, F. Rueckert) was 
followed by the development of critical philo- 
logical and archeological techniques. Separate 
branches of Oriental studies constituted them- 
selves. The discipline of Islamic studies entered 
with the last third of the century into a brilliant 
epoch (J. Wellhausen, Th. Noeldeke, F. Gold- 
ziher, Snouck Hurgronje, L. Cactani, E. 
Sachau) in which painstaking philological re- 
search prepared the ground for synthetic work. 
Without the work of the before-mentioned 
masters, the book under review could not have 
been written. It is noteworthy that its author 
shares with the generation of the “giants’’ the 
strong interest in the history of Muhammedan 
religion. Such interest seems to be the second 
conditio sine qua non for the study of any phase 
of Islamic civilization. While its first phase, that 
of the rise of Islam and of its early development, 
has received ample treatment in the last dec- 
ades, the middle ages of Muhammedan culture 
had not been made the subject of comprehen- 
sive study for a long time. Kremer’s Kultur- 
geschichte is antiquated. It is indeed a great ser- 
vice which G. von Grunebaum, Viennese-born 
professor of Arabic at the University of Chicago, 
has rendered to all interested in Islamic studies 
in this Chicago Oriental Institute essay. He 
seems unusually well equipped for the task com- 
bining philological and historical training with 
sensitiveness to artistic values and with philo- 
sophical understanding. His judgment on the 
Muslims and their culture is critical, keeping a 
sound balance between the admiring ardor of 
some and the negativistic repudiation of other 
Western students. 

The first two chapters of his book deal with 
Islam in the medieval world, indicating the 
“mood of the times’’ and tracing the interrela- 
tions between Western and Eastern Christianity 
and Islam. While the next two sections treat of 
the religious foundation (‘‘Revelation” and 
“Piety”’), the fifth and sixth are devoted to a 
discussion of the body politic (“Law and Social 
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Order’”’). The “(Human Ideal” is the subject of 
the seventh chapter, while the eighth is con- 
cerned with self-expression (“Literature and 
History”’). In the ninth (“Creative Borrowing”) 
Greece in the Arabian Nights is the subject. The 
conclusion dwells briefly upon poetry and 
science. 

The first chapter, concentrating on the in- 
terrelationship of the three great “power 
blocks” of the “Western” medieval world (p .7) 
among which the Islamic was the “upstart,” 
outlines a comparative study of the political, 
cultural, and religious (theological) institutions 
of the three civilizations. A fuller treatment of 
this important aspect is an urgent desideratum. 
It should be supplemented by a synthetic study 
of the “‘way of life’? (customs and habits) of 
these societies at the different levels (after the 
manner of Friedlaender, Dill, Diehl). A specially 
welcome feature of Grunebaum’s treatment is 
the evidence presented for the dogmatic contro- 
versies between Christians and Muslims (p.12). 
The common presuppositions, characterized as 
“mood” (p. 30) are actually rooted in common 
apprehensions of ultimate reality and in analo- 
gous categories of expression which ought to be 
more fully analyzed (cf. Grabmann’s studies in 
the ‘“‘scholastic method”). A very fruitful con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the self-conscious- 
ness of the Muslim, a topic on which the author 
has promised us a monograph (p. 231, n.17), is 
provided in the second chapter, which analyzes 
the attitudes of the three groups toward one an- 
other and the concepts they formed of one an- 
other. We find in the Muslim theory of culture 
interesting analogies to the provincialism which 
was so long to prevail in the Western philosophy 
of history. With a view to the scanty knowledge 
which average Western-educated people have of 
things Byzantine, evidence like that presented 
(pp. 52 ff.) (“Leon the Mathematician”) is par- 
ticularly valuable. 

In his third chapter, treating the person of 
the founder of Islam and of the origins of the 
faith, the author states succinctly in six points 
the reasons for Muhammed’s success (p. 72): 
The material presented in paragraph 3 on the 
Koran could have, in part, been incorporated 
into the comparative study of theologies in the 
first chapter (pp. 35 ff.) and combined with that 
on the mujiza (pp. 96 ff.). Rightly stressing, as 
the aim of Islam, “comprehending life in its total- 
ity,” Grunebaum enriches his exposition of Mus- 
lim piety (chap. iv) by numerous quotations from 
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poetical sources in attractive translation (esp. 
pp. 117 ff.). If anything will help to overcome 
the Western prejudice of viewing the religion of 
the Muslims as barren “nomism,” it will be a 
growing acquaintance with Sufi devotion and its 
expression (cf. sec. 5). The treatment of Muslim 
laws and their interpretations in the areas of the 
four madhab has been carefully studied in the 
last decades. Perhaps fuller reference could have 
been made to J. Schacht’s studies in Aijal and to 
Sncuck Hurgronje’s concern with the theory 
and practice of the Shafiite “rite” in southeast 
Asia. Grunebaum aptly remarks: ‘‘Nowhere was 
the discrepancy between the normative dreams 
of the lawyers and the actual conditions of life 
so loud and so hurtful as in the sphere of politi- 
cal organization”’ (p. 153). These “theoretical” 
dreams had finally to be abandoned after a pro- 
longed policy of ‘‘attenuating the original re- 
quirements of legimate power” (p. 168). Using 
Al Mawardi’s statutes of rulership as an im- 
portant source, the author discusses interesting- 
ly the governmental offices and their hierarchy, 
after first treating of the basic sources for law in 
his fifth chapter. 

The most original contributions this reviewer 
finds in the sixth, seventh, and ninth chapters. 
The study of social stratification in Islamic so- 
ciety which R. Levy has so happily inaugurated 
is here continued. As no comparative study of 
the Lebensideal of the different great civiliza- 
tions exists as yet (except E. Krieck’s Vergleich- 
ende Erziehungskunde), the attempt to charac- 
terize the human ideal of the Moslems (chap. 
vii)—depersonalization of experience, literari- 
zation of its reproduction, and usefulness as a 
criterion are important features (p. 232)—is 
especially welcome. The author finds Islam 
“eminently human” in that it takes man as he 
is, but he adds significantly that “‘he is directed 
and guided toward salvation rather than edu- 
cated to develop his self. . . .”’ (p. 230). Asin the 
preceding chapters, salient passages from Is- 
lamic sources are quoted in the eighth, in tast- 
ful translations, to illustrate the author’s analy- 
ses of the literary expression of the Muslims. 
The monographic treatment of the sources of 
the Arabian Nights (chap. ix) whet our appetite 
for a fuller study of stylistic phenomena by the 
author. He says himself: ‘“‘Muslim civilization’s 
greatest contributions to man’s spiritual life 
were offered on the verbal level’’ (p. 259; cf. p. 
226). The self-expression is shaped by three 
literary traditions, the Arabic, Persian, and 


Greek (p. 261). Poetical convention is strong. 
Grunebaum discussed the role of self-praise by 
Muslim authors (pp. 265-66) and analyzes 
their biographical and autobiographical writing 
(cf. also pp. 223-24). In their historiography he 
finds standards of accuracy and conscientious- 
ness ‘astoundingly high” (p. 281). It is signifi- 
cant that large-scale narrative and drama never 
developed, as Arab literary theory did not pro- 
vide for fiction (p. 287). 

It is difficult to convey within the framework 
of a review an adequate idea of the rich content 
and lucid organization of this book. Not all 
topics touched upon could be treated exhaus- 
tively, of course, but only in a few cases does the 
change of subject seem abrupt (pp. 22 ff.). In 
the first two chapters the historical material oc- 
casionally triumphs over the systematic ar- 
rangement. I wonder if it is correct to say: 
‘Man in the Middle Ages made, on the whole, 
little or no effort to comprehend the outsider 
whose status as an infidel disqualified him as an 
object of dispassionate inquiry” (pp. 7-8) (cf. 
the “relations” of the Mendicant missionaries 
to the East in thirteenth century). In the first 
and second chapters fuller reference to C. H. 
Becker’s studies in Christian and Muslim dog- 
matics and ritual (Islamische Studien) could 
have been made. H. Haas has traced the devel- 
opment of the picture which the West had of 
Muhammed (Z. f. M. R.) (42 ff.). On page 141, 
H. H. Schaeder’s treatise on the insan al Kamil 
may have been mentioned; on p. 197 F. Gold- 
ziher’s studies Die Richtungen der islamischen 
Koranauslegung; on p. 281, J. T. Shotwell’s 
The History of History; on p. 203, A. Christen- 
sen, L’Empire des Sassanides. But these are 
minor matters. Professor von Grunebaum’s in- 
terpretation of Islamic civilization will be useful 
to all students of Islam. The University of 
Chicago Press had added to its long roster of 
works which are of interest to the scholar and to 
the educated layman alike an especially hand- 
somely bound and well-nigh faultlessly printed 
volume. 

Joacuim WACH 


University of Chicago 


Man and His Becoming According to the Vedanta. 
By René Guénon. Translated by RICHARD 
C. NicHotson. London: Luzac & Co., 
1945. 187 pages. 12s. 6d. 
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As a companion to his Introduction to the 
Study of Hindu Doctrines (reviewed in the 
Journal of Religion, XXVII, 2, 1947, 136) R. 
Guénon has published an analysis of the con- 
cept of man in the teachings of the Upanishads 
and the Vedanta Sutras according to the inter- 
pretation of Shankaracarya, the great commen- 
tator of the ninth century a.p. (cf. P. Deussen’s 
translation of his commentary on the Sutras and 
the same author’s System des Vedanta). His 
main sources are the Mandukya- and Chandog- 
ya-Upanishads and the Brahma Sutras and 
their commentaries. On the flyleaf we read A. K. 
Coomaraswamy’s judgment according to which 
this presentation is “probably the best account 
of the Vedanta in any European language.’ It 
is a very penetrating yet lucid exposition of the 
metaphysical psychology of the most influential 
school of Hinduism. (Less technical than 
Guénon’s is a similar attempt by S. Akhilanan- 
da, Hindu Psychology: Its Meaning for the West, 
[New York: Harper & Bros., 1946]). ‘Not erudi- 
tion but understanding” is the purpose of the 
author (p. 7). He has succeeded in introducing 
his readers to the basic Hindu ideas on the na- 
ture and constitution of the human being, thus 
enabling him to follow the Indian seeker after 
realization of the true self, in “his divine jour- 
ney” to “immortality.” 

After brief remarks on the sources (chap. i) 
Guénon develops the fundamental distinction 
between the transcendent “‘self” and the empiri- 
cal ‘“‘ego,”’ defining the former as the principle 
by which all the states of the being exist (p. 36) 
and relating it to the supreme self (Paramatma) 
which is supposed to dwell in the vital center of 
the human being. Chapters ii and iii follow the 
enfolding of the manifestation of the Brahma 
(“supreme ruler”) identified with the Atma 
(“universal spirit”) and the “self”? into the 
realms of relativity. Purusha and Prakniti are 
its primary aspects (chap. iv), the latter pos- 
sessing three gumas, or constitutional qualities, 
“conditions of universal existence” (p. 52). It is 
from the latter that all manifestation is pro- 
duced (p. 58). Chapters vii-x describe the dif- 
ferent (not chronologically but ontologically 
distinct) manifestations of the Atma: Buddhi 
(“higher intellect’), ahankara (“individual con- 
sciousness”), the kanmatras (“elementary de- 
terminations”), the bhutas (“elements”), the 
manas (“inner sense’’). Moreover, five kosha’s 
(“envelopes”) are postulated of which the last 


is the corporeal or gross form, corresponding to 
the most external mode of manifestation and 
consisting of the five sensible elements of which 
all bodies are constituted (p. 78). Though the 
essential unity and identity of the “‘self” in all 
the states of the being have to be upheld, this 
does not imply pantheism or immanentism, ac- 
cording to Guénon, who quotes from the 
Bhagavadgita, “‘All beings are in Me and I am 
not myself in them” (p. 87). All single individ- 
ual beings are subjected to various modalities, 
four to be exact: waking, dream, deep sleep, 
and, the “unconditioned” state. The first cor- 
responds to gross manifestation, the second to 
the subtle, the third is the ‘‘formless”’ state, 
while the fourth, the “greatest of them,”’ is that 
of freedom from all manifestation, that is, “full- 
ness of peace” and “‘beatitude” (chaps. xi-xv 
ff.). As this is a state beyond determination and 
hence limitation, it means one “‘beyond Being” 
(p. 112). In the last sections of his book Mr. 
Guénon expounds the Hindu doctrine of the 
subsistence of subtle elements after the individ- 
ual (bodily) existence has come to an end. The 
“reabsorption of the individuality” into the 
“unmanifestated state’ is taught in the Brahma 
Sutras and by Shankara (chaps. xvi-xix ff.). 
The ‘withdrawal’ is conceived of as taking 
place by degrees (according to degrees of knowl- 
edge), in case deliverance “‘is not achieved at the 
moment of death.” It can be symbolized as a 
‘““journey”’ (chaps. xx-xxii). The state of the re- 
alization of the supreme identity by the Yogi is 
described, according to Shankara, as return to 
the primordial state, as the ability to awaken 
possibilities in others and as isolation (balya, 
panditya, mauna) (chap. xxiii). 

The use of the technical Sanskrit terms ac- 
companied by translation and explanation is 
reassuring for those who are weary of second- 
and third-hand paraphrases of the Vedanta by 
Western amateurs. Mr. Guénon refers frequent- 
ly to parallel concepts in Sufism and Taoism. 
The polemics against misconceptions of the task 
of the interpreter of Eastern systems of thought, 
to which we are accustomed from his previous 
writings, reoccur in this book. 

We can look forward to translations of 
other writings by the author which are in 
preparation. 


Joacutm WacH 


University of Chicago 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Matsumoto, Toru. Beyond Prejudice. New York: 

Friendship Press, 1946. 146 pages. $1.75. 

“The most important single blunder we made 
during the war”—so has been designated the evacu- 
ation of 110,000 persons from the West Coast during 
the spring of 1942. They were persons of Japanese 
descent, but two thirds of them were American 
citizens, possessed of full civil rights and with no 
charges against them. The conscience of our country 
has properly felt the shame of premptorily forcing 
American citizens from their homes and businesses 
and placing them under guard behind barbed wire. 
This shame is enhanced by the fact that from among 
these people there volunteered soldiers who became, 
for bravery, one of the most decorated units in the 
history of the United States Army. 

This book is the significant record of what the 
Christian churches (unfortunately not all) have 
done to ease the plight of the evacuees. Toru Matsu- 
moto tells the story of how churches on the coast 
ministered to Japanese Americans who were forced 
to leave their homes on a few hours notice. Here is 
the account of what Christian people have done to 
aid the Nisei while they were confined in relocation 
centers and to assist in their integration into Ameri- 
can life when they were released. The heavy burden 
of names makes for factuality but does not contri- 
bute to the exciting narrative which the events 
would warrant. 

The conduct of Christian churches in this situ- 
ation is a demonstration of the power of Christianity 
torise above hysteria and to move beyond prejudice 
in ministering to the victims of social injustice.— 
Harotp L. Bowman, D.D. 


McMauon, Francis E. A Catholic Looks at the 
World. New York: Vanguard Press, 1945. 


In successive chapters this well-known and pro- 
gressive Catholic defines the nature and causes of 
our present crisis, describes the failures of Chris- 
tians (he confines himself pretty much to Catholics) 
tocombat the evils leading up to the crisis, evaluates 
the various aspects of liberalism in the same regard, 
shows the relation between true democracy and the 
Christian faith, delineates the Catholic philosophy, 
characterizes the nature of the emerging world, and 
states the opportunities and obligations of America 
in this new world. The book is well written and very 
readable. 

With much that is said no reasonable Protestant 
could disagree. He tries honestly to discriminate be- 
tween Catholics who are democratically motivated 


and those who are reactionary. He cites cases and 
calls names on both sides. He states clearly what 
Catholics are for and what they are against. He 
rightly castigates Protestant liberals for their 
“selective indignation.” And, except for his Catholic 
philosophical and moral standpoint, his analysis of 
our crisis and his ideas for its correction are paral- 
leled by many Protestant thinkers. This book is 
noteworthy, however, in the clarity with which the 
weaknesses of Catholic doctrines and interpretations 
are revealed. 

McMahon’s case for the mutual relation between 
democracy and the Catholic church is not wholly 
convincing. There can be and is support of the former 
by the latter up to a point. But the relations be- 
tween authority, truth, freedom, and equality are 
not so easily or so satisfactorily determined as 
McMahon would have us believe. He protests 
against Protestants or liberals who indiscriminately 
attack clericalism, but what are the problems where 
no moral issue is involved? What temporal affairs 
are wholly temporal?P—BERNARD M. Loomer. 


METZGER, Bruce M. Lexical Aids for Students of 
New Testament Greek. Princeton, N.J.: Published 
by the author, 1946. x+110 pages. $1.00. 


The author of this little book makes use of the 
psychological principle that ‘“‘man learns by associ- 
ating the new with the old, the strange with the 
familiar.” 

Part I of Lexical Aids contains a list of all words, 
with the exception of proper names, which occur in 
the New Testament ten times or more. They are ar- 
ranged in the descending order of their frequency. 
Each word so listed is provided with a brief and 
pointed definition and, wherever possible, with an 
English derivative or cognate. The author also has 
included a few helpful observations on the ways in 
which these lists may be used most efficiently. 

Part II of the work contains groups of words 
which are related to each other by reason of a com- 
mon etymology. “Each group,” says the author, 
‘“‘was formed in accord with the requirement that it 
must contain at least three words each of which oc- 
curs ten times or more in the New Testament. In 
addition to such words from Part I which satisfy 
this arbitrary requirement, there have been added 
about 250 other words, each of which occurs from 
five to nine times in the New Testament.’’ Ninety- 
seven such groups have been compiled. Three ap- 
pendixes (I, “The Indo-European Family of Lan- 
guages”; II, “Prepositions in Composition with 
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Verbs”; III, “Table of Correlative Pronouns and 
Adverbs”) conclude the volume. 

The book should prove to be very useful to the 
beginner in the study of New Testament Greek. It 
provides what the author intended it should, name- 
ly, several mnemonic aids for the student. 

The volume is published in lithoprint.— MERRILL 
M. Parvis. 


MILLER, ALEXANDER. Christian Faith and My Job. 
New York: Association Press, 1946. 60 pages. 
$1.00. 


Unless one’s daily task has significance and can 
be conceived as a part of one’s service to God, it is 
likely that other attempts to make religion meaning- 
ful will be artificial. This brief analysis of the rela- 
tionship between work and faith, intended primarily 
for young people who may still exercise vocational 
choice, maintains the premise that the rule of God is 
total and that only as one finds work that is con- 
sonant with such a conviction will life itself take on 
meaning. The basic integrity of a Christian worker 
depends upon his ability to resolve the dilemma 
which brings his job and his faith into ceaseless con- 
flict. 

Here is the little mentioned but everywhere re- 
cognized dilemma of the church in an industrial era. 
Workers in the hurly-burly of competition just as- 
sume “that the church is left to those who are not 
exposed to the raw crudities of the struggle for 
existence.’’ For many the solution has been an escape 
into the ranks of (professional) Christian workers. 
This is a denial of the Protestant conception of 
Christian living. 

By way of illustration, the author describes the 
construction of the church in Iona where once the 
Benedictine monks only sat in the choir around the 
holy table. Since the Reformation, all Christians 
may sit there. 

For the modern Christian to attempt to resemble 
the life of Jesus in the days of his flesh is missing the 
point of his ministry. “The man most like Christ is 
the main who is faithful to God in his own calling as 
Christ was faithful in His.” 

The Reformation interpretation of vocation has 
been vigorously criticized because it fails to take ac- 
count of the rising industrial and economic power. 
But political tyranny was more pressing at the time. 
Twentieth-century Christians must come to grips 
with the economic problem. 

This little volume is no “How To”’ book. It goes 
to the roots of the problem of vocation in its most 
meaningful Christian sense. When all experience is 
brought under the rule of God, individuals achieve 
their potentialities and society takes on the form 
conducive to such achievement. The function of the 
church is to confront men with the actual problems 
of living and the total rule of God. 

Religious leaders who are sensitive to the condi- 
tioning factors in one’s vocation will be glad for this 


little volume—where it is not already too late — 
VicToR OBENHAUS. 


PITTENGER, W. NorMAN. A Living Faith for Living 
Men. Louisville, Kentucky: Cloister Press, 1947, 
103 pages. $0.75. 

This slim volume sets forth, in the form of “popu- 
lar talks’’ to laymen, the essentials of the Christian 
faith in terms of Anglican dogmatics. 

The first chapter gives Pittenger’s analysis of the 
critical conditions of our times, while the last chap- 
ter suggests what a man of today ought to do about 
these conditions. The eight intervening theological 
talks deal with the full range of Christian beliefs 
which ought to form the basis of man’s life in these 
times. Thus, the author begins by designating as the 
crux of man’s contemporary dilemma the mechani- 
zation of life and human estrangement from God and 
from the moral law. Three basic needs have grown 
out of this condition, namely, the need for cosmic 
security, salvation from loneliness, and power to live 
with dignity. The Christian church can and does 
satisfy these needs, for it offers reality and security, 
fellowship instead of loneliness, and vital power to 
live with dignity. The explication of this thesis 
covers the eight theological chapters in which 
Pittenger discusses the reasonable bases for belief 
in God, including both theoretical and practical 
considerations. Salvation is defined as that integra- 
tion of personality which makes available spiritual 
health and makes possible suitable growth in that 
spiritual life. The only adequate integration is that 
which results from the adjustment of our whole be- 
ing to the deep reality of God. This integration is 
achieved for us by Jesus who brings God near and 
makes him real, who defines God in terms of Al- 
mighty Love, who shows us what human nature can 
really be, and who gives us the power to achieve our 
destiny as sons of God. God works in men’s lives and 
hearts through the Holy Ghost. The church is a 
necessity for man because it brings the Gospel of 
Christ to us; we cannot be full Christians without 
the church. The sacraments mediate spiritual reali- 
ty, God himself, to men. The Eucharist is most im- 
portant, since it is the central act of Christian wor- 
ship and the guaranty of the continuity of the Chris- 
tian faith and life. For the Christian, death should 
cause no fear, for through Christ, God destroyed 
death and by his rising restored to us everlasting 
life. Heaven is man’s fellowship with God through 
love; hell is the absence of this fellowship—here and 
now. These are the main themes of the Christian 
faith which, when lived up to earnestly, will restore 
to man his security, fellowship, and power. 

No pretense is made, as the author tells us, to 
treat the faith in an academic fashion, nor is there 
any attempt to present anything new. Its simple 
style, along with a generous sprinkling of literary 
allusion, makes this a very readable and informative 
book for the average layman.—SAMUEL ENOCH 
STUMPF. 
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VorpacH, W. F. Early Christian Mosaics. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946. 13 pages 
and 14 plates, $5.00. 


This thin folio volume is a masterpiece of good 
bookmaking. Paper, format, typography, text- 
paneling, and color-printing have all been combined 
most effectively to provide a fitting vehicle for the 
reproduction and interpretation of an important 
sequence of early Christian mosaics. These tesselated 
paintings date from the fourth to the seventh cen- 
turies and are located in Italy, in churches at Rome, 
Naples, Milan, and Ravenna. 

An impressionistic preface by Ricarda Huch, 
widely printed in single column, deals understand- 
ingly with the effects of symbolism, symmetry, jux- 
taposition, and color harmony in early Christian 
mosaics. 

The main body of text is printed in compact and 
conveniently readable double columns. It is a tech- 
nical treatise by W. F. Volbach, curator of the 
Museo Sacro at the Vatican, on the development of 
style and technique in early Christian mosaic-paint- 
ing. To get background he starts with Hellenistic and 
Roman mosaics. To provide foreground he concludes 
with the Carolingian Renaissance. The middle-dis- 
tance developments in the art of mosaic-painting, 
on which Mgr. Volbach chiefly concentrates, may be 
summarized very briefly with remarkable conveni- 


ence and precision. Comprehensively and increasing- 
ly early Christian mosaics showed the determination 
of composition and style by the material, i.e., the 
mosaic cubes themselves. 

The fourteen full-color plates reproduced in this 
volume were carefully selected to integrate with 
Mgr. Volbach’s text and to illustrate crucial transi- 
tions in the stylistic and technical developments that 
he elaborates. Aesthetically the best of the color 
prints are superb, and archeologically they are accu- 
rate. These best prints were reproduced from the 
plates of Mgr. Wilpert’s Die rémischen Mosaiken und 
Malereien. The Zbinden plates, specially made for 
this publication tocomplete the illustrativesequence, 
are not as correct or as pleasing as are the Wilpert 
masterpieces. 

Greater care should have been taken in formulat- 
ing the titles to the plates. For example, the very 
first one in the series reads: The Symbolic Figure of 
the Pagan Church. Certainly the devout mosaicist of 
of Santa Pudenziana did not intend to portray or 
characterize the Christian church as pagan—how- 
ever apt that characterization might or might not 
have been at the time. 

Minor mistakes of this sort aside, this is a very 
charming and impressive volume. The student who 
has experienced its fascination will scarcely be able 
to resist its companion in the same series entitled 
Byzantine Mosaics.—HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY. 
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pages. $4.00. 
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King’s Crown Press, 1947. 93 pages. $2.00. 
Representative addresses by the late founder of 
the Ethical Culture movement. 

Acus, Jacos B. Banner of Jerusalem. New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co., 1946. 243 pages. $3.00. A 
biography of Abraham Isaac Kuk, late Chief 
Rabbi of Palestine. 

ANDERSON, Wittt1AM K_ (ed.). Christian World 
Mission. Nashville: Commission on Ministerial 
Training, Methodist Church, 1946. vii+275 
pages. An attempt to understand the task of the 
Christian movement in the postwar era by thirty 
Asiatic and American contributors of repute. 

Buser, Martin. Tales of the Hasidim: The Early 
Masters. New York: Schocken Books, Inc., 1947. 
335 pages. $3.75. 

Crark, GorDon H. A Christian Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. Grand Rapids: Wm. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., 1947. 217 pages. $3.00. 

Coox, STANLEY. An Introduction to the Bible. New 
York: Penguin Books, 1945. 223 pages. A “‘Peli- 


can” book by the respected professor emeritus 
of Cambridge University. 

Cook, STANLEY. The Rebirth of Christianity. New 
York: Penguin Books, 1942. 218 pages. Presents 
a possible restatement of the Christian faith to 
correlate it with a scientific world view. 

DeGruytTer, W. Jos. A New Approach to Maya 
Hieroglyphs. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1946. 71 
pages. Fl. 5. 

ForLINES, CHARLES Epwarp. Finding God through 
Christ. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1947. 
207 pages. $2.00. A memorial volume of sermons 
and essays by the late president of Westminster 
Theological Seminary (Maryland), edited by 
Richard L. Shipley, with a brief biographical 
preface by Fred G. Holloway. 

FRANKS, VINCENT C. Top of the Mount: Sermons for 
the Christian Year. New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham, 1946. ix+182 pages. $2.00. 
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